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“Israel's Economic Independence Month’ 


By the National Israel Bond Organization 


$11,000,000 in Commitments to Buy Israel Bonds MU ST be Converted into Cash 


Israel is in Need of this Money for its Economic Development 
Israel Bonds help build Oil Pipeline to strengthen Israel’s Economic Lifeline 


The Most Dramatic single Economic Project IS the Construction of the New Elath- 
Beersheba Oil Pipeline with the aid of Israel Bonds. 


OPENING OF OIL PIPELINE IN ISRAEL 


COLLECT THE BOND COMMITMENTS of Your Members and Friends — 
DO IT THIS MONTH and Cooperate with your Local Israel Bond Office. 


Israel’s Ninth Independence Anniversary 


On the sixth of May 1957 the State of Israel and Jews throughout the Free World will Celebrate Nine | 


Years of Israel’s Independence. It is an important milestone which assumes added significance this year, 
due to the tense situation in and around the Jewish State. 


Let us celebrate the NINE years of Israel’s Independence this year in a Practical 
Manner by increased sales and purchases of Israel Bonds. 


These Celebrations Can be Arranged during May and June of 1957. 


Six Years of Israel Bond Activities 


May 1957 marks Six Years since the inception of the Israel Bond Drive in the United States. The Labor 
Zionist Movement has honored its commitment to the State of Israel during all these years. At the end 
of 1956, we paid the sum of $27,150,000 for Israel Bonds which were sold to 114,000 individuals and or- 
ganizations. This sum amounts to ten percent of the entire Israel Bond income up to January 1957. 


OUR GOAL IS TO REACH THE SUM OF $29,000,000 IN ISRAEL BONDS SALES and 120,000 
BOND PURCHASERS by MAY 1957, which will complete six years of our Bond activities. 


LET US PROVE THAT THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
IS CAPABLE OF STANDING UP TO ACCELERATED ACTION. 


BUY AN ISRAEL BOND 
Sell to Your Friends Israel Bonds 





For Information write or call: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST ISRAEL BOND DIVISION 


215 FOURTH AVENUE e Phone: ORegon 7-9650 . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Let us remember 
the Exodus of our 
ancestors from 


EGYPT 


Let us redeem our 
brothers and sisters 
fleeing today from 


EGYPT 


and all other lands of 
totalitarian oppression. 


Let us assemble at the 


SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 
HISTADRUT 
THIRD 
SEDER 


to retell the ancient 
saga of Israel’s 
liberation, and 
strengthen the hands 
of our Halutzic 
liberators of today. 


Attend the 
HISTADRUT 
“THIRD SEDER” 
In Your 


Community 


In New York: 
SATURDAY EVENING 


April 20, 1957 


HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA 
and 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
For information, inquire: 


National 
Committee 


for Labor Israel 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Too Much for One 
Secretary General 


; | ah ILLUSIONS which might have been nur- 


tured that Nasser would prove “reasonable” 
are fast disappearing. The Egyptian dictator, 
rescued from ignominious defeat by the ener- 


_ getic intervention of the United States, is now 
_ displaying the expected gratitude to his bene- 
_ factors. He is adamant on the question of the 


Suez Canal; he is adamant in regard to the Gulf 
of Aqaba; he is adamant in regard to his “‘belli- 


_ gerent rights” against Israel. In short, Nasser is 


I 


adamant! Representatives of the United Nations 


_ may quote rulings and resolutions; the Secretary 
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' “unaltered policy and firm purpose of the Gov- 
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General may scurry to Cairo with modest pro- 
posals; Dulles may appear mildly vexed at the 
continuation of the wrangle, but the strong 
man remains inflexible. 

Though the recent memorandum from Nasser 
on the operation of the Suez Canal asserts the 


ernment of Egypt to respect the terms and the 
spirit of the Constantinople Convention of 
1888”, the actual proposals flout the convention, 
disregard the international character of the wa- 
terway, and demand absolute Egyptian control 
of the Canal. Nor does the memorandum betray 
any recollection of a principle recently agreed on 
by the Egyptian government and the Western 
powers: namely, that “the operation of the canal 
shall be insulated from the politics of any coun- 
try.” The defiance of international law and 
rights is complete. 

If, abetted by the Soviet Union, Nasser con- 
tinues to disregard treaties and commitments in 
regard to a waterway so essential to the economy 
of Europe, small wonder that he is not restrained 
by any promises or scruples in regard to Israel. 
He has often and loudly announced that: “When 
the Suez issue has been disposed of, Egypt will be 
concerned with one problem only, the problem 
of Palestine. . .. That problem will not be solved 
and there will be no peace between us and the 
Jews as long as a single grain of Palestine soil 
remains in enemy hands.” Hitler’s Egyptian dis- 
ciple is committed to the destruction of Israel 
and he broadcasts his objective for all to hear. 
No one can complain that he has kept his pur- 
pose secret or that he has not tried. He deserves 
“A” for effort. 


But why the apparent readiness in some quar- 


ters to increase Nasser’s proficiency? The role 
of the Soviet Union is understandable. She is 
interested in keeping the Middle East pot boiling, 
and in weakening the influence of the democratic 
states in that region. Russian incitement and 
aggrandizement of Nasser is a predictable move 
in the not-so-cold war. But what prompts the 
appeasement of Nasser by Secretary of State 
Dulles or by Secretary General Hammarskjold? 
The United States, through its solemn assurances 
to secure Israel’s withdrawal from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba region, and the United Nations 
through the resolutions which preceded that 
withdrawal, are committed to protect Israel’s 
rights in the disputed areas. Yet no clear-cut 
challenge of Nasser has come from either quar- 
ter. Instead, we are witnessing timid and pro- 
tracted negotiations which have merely become 
the sounding-board for Nasser’s intransigeance. 
Up to the present, Mr. Hammarskjold’s parleys 
have been less than fruitful. 


One May well wonder whether the extraor- 

dinary authority granted to Mr. Hammar- 
skjold is properly within the province of the 
office of Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions. In his present function Mr. Hammar- 
skjold is not only an emissary and mediator. He 
also interprets the scope and nature of the resolu- 
tions he must try to implement. That is to say, 
he has both judicial and executive powers. It was 
Mr. Hammarskjold who interpreted the United 
Nations Resolution in regard to stationing a 
United Nations Emergency Force in the regions 
of Gaza and Aqaba to mean that such station- 
ing required the consent of Egypt. The police- 
man does not usually ask the lawbreaker for 
permission to patrol the beat. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s admirers suggest that he 
is meticulously legalistic. Those less friendly 
charge bluntly that the Secretary General 1s noc 
so much pedantic as prejudiced in favor of the 
Arabs. No mediator in a dispute can please all 
sides; nor with the best will in the world can he 
be wholly dispassionate. Absolute objectivity, 
assuming it were desirable, is the prerogative of 
a machine. Consequently, it is more profitable 
to suggest that the powers of the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s office may be excessive than to attempt to 
discover his personal likes and dislikes. 


Wuarever the reasons, the Secretary General’s 
interpretation of the resolutions he is empow- 
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ered to administer appear to defeat their pur- 
pose. Even allowing for the vagueness of lan- 
guage which afflicts many resolutions of the 
United Nations, it is nevertheless clear that the 
November 2nd cease-fire resolution had as its 
purpose to “restore secure freedom of naviga- 
tion.” Yet, it was Hammarskjold who decided 
to withdraw the United Nations Emergency 
Force from the Suez Canal zone before such 
freedom of navigation had been restored. The 
result is Nasser’s present bluster. 


In regard to the Gaza strip, it is again Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s interpretation which insists that 
the United Nations force be stationed on both 
sides of the border—in Israeli territory as well 
as in Gaza. Here is another instance of an appar- 
ently even-handed justice which completetly 
ignores the realities of the case. Gaza is not 
Egyptian territory; it is separated by miles of 
desert from Egypt, and it was never annexed by 
Egypt. In a ruling given by a Cairo Court in 
September, 1955, it was stated that the Gaza 
strip was outside Egyptian territory and that the 
Egyptian authorities were exercising ‘“‘a kind of 
control over part of the territory of Palestine.” 
It is Gaza, the base for organized fedayeen raiders 
which requires international administration and 
control, not Israel. A strict parallel would re- 
quire the stationing of a U.N. contingent in 
Egypt proper if such troops were to be placed 
within Israel. 

Still another interpretation which deprives 
the November 2nd resolution of any effective 
meaning is a declaration by Mr. Hammarskjold 
which so limits the function of the U.N. force 
that it cannot be used to “prejudice the solution 
of controversial questions” such as Egypt’s “‘bel- 
ligerent rights” to blockade the Gulf of Aqaba, 
and to prevent free navigation through the Suez 
Canal. But the November 2nd resolution ex- 
pressly called for the cessation of border raids 
and the fulfillment of the Armistice Agreements, 
which provide for free passage through the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. Is then the pri- 
mary function of the U.N. force to safeguard 
Egypt’s “belligerent rights” and to ensure a re- 
turn to the status of violence and illegality 
which existed before Israel took her security 
measures? Were this to be the case then Israel 
was shamefully tricked into a false reliance on 
the assurances of the leading democratic powers, 
chief among them the United States. We cannot 
accept so black a conclusion. 


THERE CAN be no peace in the Middle East as 
long as Egypt proclaims her right to belliger- 
ence. No amount of diplomatic hocus-pocus can 


JEWIsH FRONT) 
obscure this fact. If Egypt persists in violating 
the Armistice Agreements of 1949, the Security! 
Council Decision of 1951 and the Novembe| 
2nd resolution, why is the Secretary General | 
the United Nations so tender of Egypt’s “right’! 
to be lawless? There is no evading this paradox) 

Egyptian belligerence has fed on the passivity 
of the world community. In 1950, the Egyp. 
tian Government, in reply to an inquiry by the! 
United States Embassy in Cairo, stated that it 
had no intention of interfering with peacefy 
shipping and that passage through the Straits of 
Tiran would remain free “in conformity with 
international practice and with recognized prin. 
ciples of international law.” Nasser kept this 
promise as meticulously as he did the Armistice 
Agreements. Through his defiance of the United! 
Nations he created a status which inevitably led} 
to Israel’s military action. Now, ironically, th! 
United Nations force, summoned to restor| 
peace, dares do nothing likely to restore peace;| 
instead, it must restore the “status” which make 
peace impossible. It can remain in the trouble-| 
spots only so long as Nasser pleases—presumabl;| 
long enough for him to lick his wounds an(| 
gather for the next spring. Furthermore, it| 
must treat Nasser’s belligerent ‘“‘status”—the’ 
status quo ante—with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. 

With such a travesty of the intent of the 
United Nations in the making, it is high time 
for both the United Nations and the United| 
States to assume more direct responsibility in the 
fast-developing crisis. Too much has been en- 
trusted to one man. The Secretary General can- 
not be judge, mediator, and executive all in one 
Mr. Hammarskjold is no doubt doing his bes! 
according to his lights. But he has only one pait| 
of lights, and one pair of legs. With the fate of 
Israel and the peace of the Middle East at stake, 
it is incumbent for the United States and the 
other powers who secured Israel’s withdrawal to 


make sure that their solemn commitments art! 
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Faith and Unbelief 


by Ben 


aes ATTITUDE of the Israeli public and leader- 
ship to religion is a strange one, satisfying 
neither the religious nor the irreligious among 
its many critics abroad. Many religious critics 
assume that the Israelis—speaking particularly 
of the Israeli workers and their leaders, who are 
undoubtedly the most characteristic Israeli type 
—are a simple form of old-style atheist a la 
Robert Ingersoll, who base an emotional hostil- 
ity to religious practice on an intellectual in- 
capacity for metaphysical belief. They prophesy 
that, like all unbelievers, the Israelis, if they 
persist in their shallow positivism, will lapse 
into pagan amorality. On the other hand, the 
anti-religious critics of the Israelis, as well as 
some of their non-Orthodox religious critics, 
see Israel hardening into the mold of a clerical 
state through the coalition agreement of the 
workers with the Orthodox parties. In the 
compliance of non-observant Israelis toward 
many Orthodox demands such critics see only 
rather cynical political calculations, and no sen- 
timental basis whatever. 


The following casual remarks are not intended 
to deal with these questions either systematically 
or exhaustively. They are merely stray reflec- 
tions whose purpose is to suggest that perhaps 
the question deserves a little more patient and 
imaginative attention on the part of non- 
Israelis. 


THat IsraEt was built by men of faith is so 

clear that it has become a commonplace. 
Equally plain is the fact that it was built by 
men without belief. In no other part of the 
Zionist movement has this paradox been so 
sharply evident as among the Labor Zionists. 
Not only the critics of the Labor Zionist think- 
ers, particularly their religious critics, point to 
the discrepancy between faith and unbelief, For 
the unbelievers themselves the question was al- 
ways a live and acute one. 


But merely to point to a paradox does not 
eliminate it, particularly if those caught up in 
it are fully aware of their predicament. One 
must credit intelligent and sensitive men with 
serious reasons for not taking easy and obvious 
ways out of their dilemmas. In the present 
case, to understand the mentality of the classic 
Labor Zionists one should take a good, long look 


Halpern 


at another paradoxical position, which indeed 
provided the intellectual and emotional provo- 
cation for faith without belief—the fact that 
there was, to the mind of the Labor Zionist 
thinkers, so much belief without faith. 


An extreme illustration of revulsion against 
formal religion because it was felt to be without 
inner substance is, of course, the case of J. H. 
Brenner. His appreciation of the sardonic writ- 
ings of Mendele Mocher Seforim was so mor- 
dantly and bitterly hostile to all Jewish tradition 
that it was rejected by the other great Labor 
Zionist leader of the time, A. D. Gordon, as 
“venomous” and full of self-hatred. But what 
was Brenner’s charge against Judaism (whether 
a true or false charge)? Not that it was intel- 
lectually unacceptable, that it could not be be- 
lieved, but that it was dishonest, corrupt—and 
without real faith, 


“When a warm breeze blows and sunny days 
come and God’s earth is all light and joy—then 
draw near days of mourning, fasting, and tears 
for the Jews:” so Brenner quotes the opening 
lines of Mendele’s first Hebrew volume. And 
then he adds his own comments: “‘What is need- 
ful then for (the Jews) are not gleaming spades 
or polished swords, not drum and lute to dance 
to in hours of leisure but ‘implements for weep- 
ing, that is dirges, penitences and all kinds of 
prayer-books’ . . . the weeping and pouring out 
of tears, of course, is addressed to the God of 
Heaven. For are they not a people of faith, 
this damned nation of weepers upon whom the 
renewal of nature has such an effect that they 
spend the sunny days in ‘lamenting and crying’? 
But is this faith indeed? Is there really any 
faith in those cities of the Pale to which Mendele 
travels in his wagon? No! Lassitude, submis- 
sion, and despondency of spirit before the Great 
Punisher sitting up in Heaven is what we have 
here, but not faith. There is the submission and 
despondency of a ‘burnt out’ people before that 
angry Chastiser who sends His plagues, His 
conflagrations, and so on upon their homes in 
those towns during the summer days—flames 
with no hands nor energy nor courage to put 
them out—but not faith, not religiosity elevat- 
ing the souls of happy men, not the pure simple 
religiosity of men of the fields. “The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ the great, stern, 
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“Misnaged’ who dons His own phylacteries ac- 
cording to all the laws of His rite and sits 
mumbling all day long over His Shulhan Arukh. 
He ordered fasting and weeping, so they weep 
and mourn and fast; perchance He may take 
pity, repent of His wrath.... And perhaps... 
perhaps not even this is expected. . . . Simply 
that this is the custom. .. . Just habit, dull rou- 
tine, a matter of training. . . . (For whence 
should this people, after two thousand years in 
cities, get faith?)” 


If anyone supposes, then, that the bitter anti- 
clericalism and anti-traditionalism of this Labor 
Zionist leader was produced by disbelief, by in- 
ability to accept a supernaturalist theology, and 
if anyone imagines, consequently, that no more 
was needed to overcome it than a naturalistic 
theology not requiring a blind faith—he has 
simply not understood what moved such a man. 


Then there were those Labor Zionist leaders, 
on the other hand—and they were probably the 
more characteristic ones—who warned against 
the depreciation of Jewish tradition in their own 
ranks, and who fought to keep its values alive. 
There was A. D. Gordon who replied to Brenner 
(in a letter that was apparently never sent) in 
these words: “And what of the grief of this 
people? That bottomless grief as deep as the 
people’s soul, that secret grief that no one knows 
and no one feels, not only among those Gentiles 
whose study is the depths of men’s hearts and 
souls but even among our own explorers of this 
dark abyss. . . .2 Who has shown me better 
than yourself that instead of knowing the worth 
of our people’s sorrow, instead of consecrating 
our people’s grief, we have artists in desecrating 
our people’s grief—desecrating it in the simplest 
sense, in the sense of insults and scorn and tram- 
pling underfoot?” Gordon not only deplored, 
to his last days, the dying out among Labor 
Zionists of so noble and unexampled an observ- 
ance as the Day of Atonement; he held at an 
earlier stage to the theory that Judaism, as an 
ethnic religion, was superior to the world re- 
ligions, which had lost their ties with a particular 
soil and national history. For him, the ethnic 
memory crystallized in Jewish rites and cere- 
monies were enough reason, in themselves, to 
preserve them. 


Yet the more Gordon’s own faith matured 
into a kind of belief, the more personal and less 
traditional it became. He started as one who 
observed all the commandments, even if without 
firm belief, but as his own ideas took shape, he 
observed less and less. In the end, he thought 
that a metaphysical tradition might better be 
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sought in Buddhism than in Judaism, precise) 
because it was more agnostic than even the ver 
abstract Jewish belief, and despite the fact tha 
it incorporated no ethnic memories for a Jew, | 


Gordon, then, was dismayed when a Brena 
failed to grasp the profound faith that burne(! 
under the thick crust of petrified Jewish belief; 
But when he sought for a new form of belie!’ 
that could shape itself naturally to his own flam. 
ing faith he, too, could not find it in the en. 
crusted tradition. As for his faith, it was th 
same as Brenner’s and, like the faith of the othe 
Labor Zionist leaders, it was paired with a far. 
reaching unbelief. 


Wat THE Labor Zionists did not believe it 

was not only the outmoded orthodoxy of! 
an older Jewish generation. If that were all! 
they could not have had their peculiar kind o! 
faith. They were also set free by their unbelic/| 
in all the fashionable doctrines of their contem- 
poraries that taught Jews to live by sovereign 
reason. Their agnosticism went beyond doubt: 
ing the law-giving God and even corroded belie! 
in the iron laws of history. 


Berl Katznelson tells us that when he went 
up to Palestine as a laborer it was not becaus 
he believed in a particular doctrine—but becaus 
he had lost both belief and respect for other 
doctrines that preached other solutions of th 
Jewish problem. Yitzhak Lamdan, the poet of 
the “Third Aliya,” after the First World Wz, 
paints a vivid picture of the despair in all othe 
ideals and utopias that made young men ani 
young women of his time go to make a las 
stand for human decency and Jewish self-respect! 
in ‘““Massada.” This psychology springs directly 
from the example of J. H. Brenner, who a gen: 
eration earlier plumbed the depths of disillusion- 
ment in all movements and all slogans, includin; 
the Zionist slogans of those who went with him 
to Palestine—and yet had the blind, stubborn 
faith of the sheer life-instinct to pin an ultimate 
hope in the clean instincts of work and brother: 
liness. A. D. Gordon himself, that sweet-tem- 
pered weaver of dreams, was moved more by 
disbelief than even by his own plastic doctrines, 
for his whole doctrine was after all primarily 
a solvent of the bonds that tie the mind, and} 
above all, of the bonds of reasoned doctrine} 
The purpose of his ideas was precisely to fret 
Jews of excessive intellectuality, and by releas- 


ing them from belief to give them the soa 


of faith. 


What the Labor Zionists had faith in — 
cally was that nothing they truly willed to do 
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was impossible simply because a doctrine said 
so. “If you will it,” Herzl had said, “it is no 
legend.” But it was easy for him. He never 
had any beliefs to break in order to free the 
force of faith. Zionism came to him as his first 
belief, the first thing that for him had ever car- 
ried any conviction. But the Jews of Eastern 
Europe were penned in from birth by the com- 
pulsions of traditional belief. And if they broke 
out of the old mold, they were immediately 
caught up by the conviction of doctrinaire 
fashionable beliefs. In neither case was there 
room for Jewish faith and Jewish freedom to 
exist together, for the traditional belief doomed 
the Jews to external bondage until the millenium 
and the new fashions in ideas doomed them to 
become extinct in the imminent millenium. 
Only by denying both the traditional and fash- 
ionable beliefs could many Jews have faith that 
Jewish freedom was possible. 


But this is putting the cart before the horse. 
If general skepticism alone were enough to cre- 
ate men of faith the world would be a far livelier 
place, to say the least, than it is today. The 
founders of Israel did not gain their great faith 
by losing belief in divine and historic predesti- 
nation. The reverse was true. They had to 
have unbelief because they had faith, and exist- 
ing beliefs were incompatible with their faith 
in Jewish freedom. They had their faith in 
Jewish freedom—simply because they could not 
tolerate living without it. Eternal Jewish bond- 
age and imminent Jewish extinction were pros- 
pects they rejected with such complete revulsion, 
that they were forced to believe they were not 
the inevitable alternatives of Jewish life. But 
their faith necessarily led only to these unbeliefs, 
not to a new, fixed doctrine. The prospect of 
Jewish freedom was a faith that did not lend 
itself to belief, for it was so contrary to all 
probabilities. 


JEWISH FREEDOM has now become quite prob- 

able, at the very least, if not yet secured 
against all chances. The faith of the founders 
of Israel has become entirely capable of belief. 
But is this the kind of belief that can continue 
to inspire faith? 


This question troubles, and troubled from the 
very beginning, the founding fathers of Israel 
no less than their critics. The doubt whether 
the youth of Israel would continue with the 
same fire as their fathers in the faith was never 
absent from the minds of the founders. And 
when they compared their own pedagogical de- 
vices with those of Jewish tradition they often 
felt how sadly inferior they were. 
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There was a time in the growth of Israel when 
Zionists saw the omens of a revival of Judaism 
in the new agricultural freshness breathed into 
the calendar of Jewish festivals by the Yishuv. 
No one would care to deny even today the new 
intimacy and immediacy of a First Fruits offer- 
ing or a Passover Haggadah tied to the history 
of one’s own personal redemption from bondage. 
But ceremonies which became no more than 
familiar and intimate, as they also became rou- 
tine, certainly were no longer fresh, and even 
began to seem drearily insignificant for lack of 
the metaphysical significance of the old cere- 
monies. Apart from the country-fair excite- 
ment attending it, what is an offering of first 
fruits to the Jewish National Fund, shorn of the 
rich religious associations of Shevuot or Simhat 
Torah, but another fund-collecting routine, if 
one comes right down to it? Can it have any 
deeper significance to a child? And if the record 
of one’s own settlement history drives all other 
historic reminiscence and metaphysical overtones 
out of the Passover Haggadah, doesn’t it in the 
end come to seem dull and petty? As for a 
bar mitzvah exercise which amounts to taking 
a few scouting oaths and passing tests for a few 
merit badges, how can this really satisfy a parent 
who compares it with being called up to the 
Law? And what permanent effect can it have 
on a child? 


These questions are put not in my own name, 
but as a report of a mood which evidently exists 
and perhaps is spreading in Israel and among 
Israeli workers. The further question, whether 
a moral education relying for ideological reasons 
on techniques as inadequate as these can really 
create a character as strong and upright in faith 
as the parents desire, also occurs to them. As 
for their critics among religious non-Israelis and 
Israelis alike, they no longer put it in the form 
of a question, but roundly assert that the effect 
of secular education in Israel must be lack of 
faith and loss of character among the younger 
generation. 


I do not believe this conclusion, and I do not 
think the evidence supports it. And if it comes 
to that, I do not believe that ceremonials have 
quite so decisive an effect upon character as the 
argument implies. 


I do not think I need debate at length the 
question whether such secular education as many 
Israelis get must lead to amoral, if not immoral, 
principles and practices, since it robs young 
people of faith. Belief is not necessarily faith, 
we have already noted, and we may add that 
faith and morality are not inseparable. It would 
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be invidious to speak of the amoralism or im- 
morality of men of undoubted faith, so let us 
note instead that “bourgeois society” which is 
notable for being without faith, while often 
being full of belief, is equally noteworthy for 
the extent and relative reliability of its morality. 
If comfort and civilization explain the relatively 
greater kindness, humanitarianism, and law- 
abidingness of the bourgeois compared to other 
styles of life, they do not explain it away. 


These qualities of decency and morality are 
preserved in Israeli youth quite apart from their 
faith or lack of it in just the measure that Israel 
participates in, and sometimes improves upon, 
the standards of Western civilization. But be- 
sides this, secular education has certainly not had 
the effect of destroying faith among young Is- 
raelis. They proved this beyond cavil by their 
sacrificial heroism in the rescue of European 
Jews and in the wars to defend Israel. 


It is no argument against this decisive observa- 
tion to point out that the devotion and faith of 
Israeli youth arise out of the state of crisis in 
which Israel exists, and that, as it is produced 
by emergency, it cannot be relied upon perma- 
nently. All this argument proves, if it proves 
anything, is that crisis, nor belief, is the neces- 
sary cause of faith, for we can have faith with- 
out belief but not without a crisis to call it 
forth. If so, then the faith of young Israelis 
is as permanent as any other faith, even founded 
on belief: in either case, it depends on a per- 
sistent awareness of crisis. But a sense of crisis 
was built into the whole structure of Israel and 
into the basic attitudes of its people by its 
founding fathers, for Israel exists in order to 
solve the Jewish problem. This dedication not 
only makes it alert to the crisis in Jewish life 
but helps prevent Israel from accepting “‘easy” 
solutions for its own recurrent political crises 
which are, in good part, consequences of its 
raison d’étre. ‘There is little reason to doubt 
the persistence of faith in Israeli youth, if faith 
is a reflex of a sense of crisis. 


But, obviously, faith is not merely a reflex of 
a sense of crisis. Crisis may be a necessary cause, 
but it is far from a sufficient cause for faith. 
If crisis alone were sufficient for faith to exist, 
then everyone would meet crisis with faith, and 
we should not have any reason to admire the 
faith of Israel in the face of crisis. If not from 
crisis alone, and if not from belief, then there 
must be another force which together with crisis 
creates the exemplary faith of Israel today. 


In the case of the fathers, this source was their 
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revulsion against the accepted alternatives fy, 
meeting the Jewish crisis, both of which the 
rejected as intolerable. This refusal of emo. 
tional submission to the consequences of existin, 
beliefs was the source of a faith tied to disbelief 
If Israeli youth, too, have faith with unbelie 
in the face of crisis, it is because of the effec) 
of the example of their fathers’ faith. It j) 
effective to the extent that it fills them tu) 
with an emotional revulsion to the easy alter.) 
natives which might be proposed for solving th} 
problems, by evading the crisis, of Israel’s an} 
of Jewish existence. 





The emotional recalcitrance against intoler. 
able alternatives which, in the fathers, was ;) 
direct, immediate reaction to “traumatic” ex. 
periences must be created in the sons, in part at 
least, by the educational effect of their fathers) 
example rather than fully by their own direct 
experiences of crisis. It relies, then, on a ney 
tradition. But a new tradition can decline into) 
a belief without faith just as an old one can— 
and, in one way at least, more readily than th 


old. 


The new tradition of Israel has the immens 
advantage that it can rely on the living example, 
still demonstrated in practice, of its founders. It| 
can act as an educational force, then, by the’ 
direct effect of manifested faith, and need not 
rely on indoctrination alone. Yet, to a large| 
extent already, the new Israeli tradition mus’ 
be taught as a doctrine; and here lies in wait! 
the constant danger of declining into a mert| 
belief. And if religious belief can, as everyone! 
knows, fall into empty formulas, devoid of faith, 
because they deaden the sense of crisis, secular} 
faiths can come to the same dead end. They,| 
too, can replace the sense of crisis with a dull! 
and dogmatic sense of certainty that may breed| 
fanaticism or bigotry but not faith. Religion,’ 
indeed, has a safeguard against belief without | 
faith that secular beliefs do not possess. For the | 
religious belief—and notably so in the case of} 
Judaism—explicitly declares the inadequacy of} 
knowledge and the indispensability of faith in| 
its central doctrines. But a secular belief offers | 
no piously consecrated barriers to the total sway 
of certainty. 





One of the underlying reasons for what was} 
often thought to be merely nostalgia for Jewish 
religion among Israelis, and particularly such 
Labor Zionist leaders as Gordon or Berl Katz- 
nelson, is undoubtedly to be found in this fact. 
There is a guarantee of irreducible agnosticism 
in religion that does not exist in secular belief. 
A faith, like that of Labor Zionism, which is 
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intimately paired with unbelief can come to feel 
more allied to religion than to the dogmatisms 
that its own tradition may cast up in its decline. 


But not only the founding fathers show a nos- 
talgia for religion. Other causes lead Israeli 
youth, too—to the surprise, often enough, of 
their elders and their critics alike—to reveal un- 
suspected metaphysical anxieties and sensitivities. 
Young Israelis are not only the victims of the 
reduction of their parents’ faith to dogmatic be- 
liefs. They also rebel against the dogmas. The 
rebellion takes the form of intellectual confusion 
and disorientation, of an embittered or disillu- 
sioned skepticism that carries in it undoubted 
dangers to the persistence of faith. But faith in 
Israel has more to rely on than mere belief. If 
the confusion and skepticism of Israeli youth 
undermine their received beliefs, other forces 
clearly still maintain their faith. The combina- 
tion of intellectual disorientation with a strong 
tradition of faith leads, some may think, to a 
rather different psychology than that of the 
fathers. The fathers bolstered their resolute faith 
with sturdy unbelief. The faith of the sons may 
seek to bolster itself with a new openness to 
metaphysical belief. 


THAT THERE is this possibility has suggested 

itself to many, including particularly the non- 
Orthodox denominations of American Jewry. 
Support for such an opinion is found in the will- 
ingness of Israelis to accept many Orthodox 
observances as the legally sanctioned practice of 
the community. It is clear that this is more than 
political expediency. It reflects a sentiment that 
is widespread even among the unbelievers. The 
non-Orthodox denominations in America are 
also encouraged by the obvious contradictions 
between the agressive demands of Israeli Ortho- 
doxy and what is essential for the freedom of 
conscience not only of unbelieving but of non- 
Orthodox Jews in Israel. When Ben-Gurion— 
who showed the common sentimental respect for 
Judaism and Jewish tradition by his famous 
political pilgrimage to the “Hazon Ish” (the 
outstanding rabbinical authority whose decisions 
often swayed the position of the ultra-Ortho- 
dox) and by his well-known, almost supersti- 
tious, recourse to the inspiration of the Bible— 
declared to a Reform rabbi that Liberal Judaism 
ought to come to Israel because the Orthodox 
political partisans had no God in them, hope for 
a rapprochement between “progressive Judaism” 
and the Israelis, particularly the Israeli workers, 
was naturally raised. 


Some of the reservations that must be made 
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and the difficulties that must be anticipated in 
drawing any conclusions regarding this have 
been clearly understood. Forms of “‘progressive” 
Judaism which are specific adaptations to West- 
ern European social conditions and standards of 
the last century or to American conventions to- 
day need have no appeal to Israelis. The principle 
underlying this observation has a much wider 
application. American Jewish religious missions 
to Israel can expect a deaf ear turned to them 
if they come with preconceptions foreign to 
Israel not only on these matters of ceremonial. 


It is not only incorrect but naive to believe 
that the idea of a metaphysical agnosticism 
alone will win Israelis to institutionalized reli- 
gion, even if the synagogue retains traditional 
forms. It is not supernaturalism that Israelis 
need to learn to disbelieve in so that their in- 
herent faith may find free expression. They need 
to recover a saving unbelief in their own natur- 
alistic, and particularly political, dogmas. They 
need this so that their alertness to the specifically 
Jewish crisis will not be dulled by shallow gen- 
eralizations and “universalistic” platitudes. It 
would not help for them to be offered new 
rationalizations of a metaphysical kind that may 
be more insensitive than any Israeli dogma (ex- 
cept, of course, Israeli Communism) to the 
specific Jewish crisis. Such a charge would not 
be unfounded if made against American Jewish 
religious ideologies. 


To offer metaphysical security for Israeli faith 
a new teaching would, first of all, have to be at 
least as sensitive and as open as the Israelis are 
to the contemporary manifestations of the Jew- 
ish crisis. Probably it would have to regain that 
sensitivity by learning to look at American 
Jewry with Israeli eyes. 
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Pan-Islam on the March 


by Walter Z. Laqueur 


T Is A matter for some doubt whether the 

members of the Cairo Junta are believing 
Moslems, but there is no question that they are 
zealous Pan-Islamists wherever this cause hap- 
pens to serve the aims of Egypt’s foreign policy 
—a policy moving imperceptibly from nation- 
ism to imperialism. The Junta makes use of 
Islamic missionary activities, and has indeed 
created new instruments to that end, such as 
the “Islamic Congress”, headed by that stout 
ex-Nazi sympathizer, Anwar Sadat. The Con- 
gress, according to him, is to establish contact 
“in an entirely new manner” between Egypt 
and the Moslem world (Al Ahram, August 15, 
1954), notably in Africa, which is to be Islam- 
ized under the benevolent patronage of the 
“leading Moslem country”, to wit, Egypt. 
Spokesmen of the regime have frequently argued 
that Islam would already have conquered the 
whole of black Africa, had it not been for the 
nefarious activities of the Western Powers, and 
that in particular it would have “spread through 
all Nigeria and the Sudan, bringing the people 
out of darkness into the light, had Imperialism 
not intervened” (Mohammed Mahmoud _al- 
Sayed, on the Cairo radio, August 17, 1955). 
“Imperialism” in this context signifies Britain, 
but the point of this particular argument is 
directed against the West and Christianity as a 
whole. The corollary of this campaign is the 
familiar claim that, having conquered the re- 
mainder of Africa, Islam will ‘tact as a sure bul- 
wark against Communism”, a suggestion which 
brought some ironic comments from official 
Vatican sources (Fides, June 11, 1955), as well 
as from Protestant circles. 


The Egyptian attitude towards non-Moslem 
faiths is indeed much more bellicose and intoler- 
ant than might be supposed from a perusal of 
Colonel Nasser’s more enlightened utterances 
(addressed for the most part to foreign journal- 
ists). There is constant denigration of the Chris- 
tian and Jewish faiths, stimulated no doubt in 
some cases by political tensions, but going far 
beyond the ordinary propagandist necessities im- 





Walter Z. Laqueur is a well-known writer on the 
Middle East. This study of Egyptian imperialism is taken 
from his Nasser’s Egypt and is printed by permission of 
the publishers, George Weidenfeld and Nicolson, Ltd., 
London, England. 
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posed, e.g., by the conflict with Israel. Thus th 
Egyptian public has been informed that “th 
Jewish Bible preaches inhuman barbarism”? (Ab. 
med Said, Cairo radio, August 6, 1955). Th! 
attitude towards Christianity is, if anything 
even more aggressive: “Christianity is a poiso 
to which the Arabs must find an antidote”, or 
Mahmoud al-Aqad told his radio listeners 
November 26, 1955, while his colleague, Sul. 


man Huzayin, declared that, unlike Islam, which, 


had spread many blessings throughout the land 
it conquered, Christianity was the religion of 
imperialism. “Christianity is an alien elemen 


even in Europe. It is like a borrowed garment} 


which can never fit properly” (Cairo radio, De. 
cember 13, 1955). Ata lower level, this state o{ 
mind is reflected in the official and unofficial atti. 


tude towards religious minorities. The London} 


Catholic weekly, The Tablet (January 21, 
1956), has published the impressions of a visitor 





who noted that “Christians are always consciouw 
of the danger of violence. All those with whon| 
I spoke in Egypt told me that they must ult- 
mately leave, because they are in a small minor. 
ity, and the tendency is to eliminate them. Be 
sides, they are afraid of a recurrence of the hor-| 
rible massacres which took place in Cairo a fev 
years ago. I met several people who are still afraid 
to walk in the streets. Many would leave im} 
mediately if only they had the means.” Th 
recent (June 1956) expulsion of Protestant} 
missionaries for giving religious instruction to 
Egyptian pupils after school hours, and the de} 
cree forbidding all such activities in schools not! 
directly controlled by the Egyptian Government| 
falls under the same head. Islam is definitely the! 
State religion—a picture very different from 
that of Kemalist Turkey, with which the Junt:' 
propagandists like to compare their own regime, 

In view of the treatment to which the 
Islamic community has been subjected in the! 
U.S.S.R. one might suppose that zeal for reli- 
gion would lead the controlled Egyptian pres| 





and radio to devote as much attention to Soviet! 


religious policy as to the nefarious influence 0! 
the Christian West. This, however, is by n0| 


means the case, and there are tendencies in tht! 


opposite direction. When three Soviet ‘students’ 
—Mir Haja-al-Din, Yusef Shakroy and Sh 


Akram—recently arrived to take courses at All 


Azhar (Cairo’s famed Moslem university, which 
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is under strict theological control), they were 
hailed as bona fide students, and their mission was 
treated as evidence of a religious revival in the 
Soviet Union. (Cf. Akber Saa, March 21, 1956.) 


But hostility to Christianity is only one as- 
pect of the anti-Western campaign conducted 
by the regime among its own population and the 
Arab-Moslem world generally. It is not easy to 
convey to those who have never read an Egyp- 
tian Arabic-language newspaper, or listened to 
the Cairo radio, a sense of the almost unbeliev- 
able violence and bitterness of this stream of 
abuse, hatred and incitement, poured out day 
and night through all the channels of mass com- 
munication. “Mad dogs’, “murderers”, “‘ter- 
rorist killers” are among the more harmless epi- 
thets reserved for Western statesmen, whom the 
cartoonists for their part daily depict as pierced, 
maimed, crushed, dismembered and trodden un- 
derfoot by the Arabs, the “peace camp”, or the 
victorious masses rising up against Western ty- 
rants. The tone of this daily outpouring of hate 
goes beyond anything attempted in the U.S.S.R. 
under Stalin, and it is significant that the Soviet 
press and radio are careful not to render it liter- 
ally for their own readers. When Mr. George 
Allen, of the U.S. State Department, is referred 
to by Colonel Anwar Sadat as one of a group of 
“raving madmen”, Pravda is content to para- 
phase this to read that the Western statesmen in 
question are “not in their right mind”. When 
Cairo radio describes M. Mendés-France as a 
“Jewish dog” and “Jewish criminal” (repeatedly 
during September-October 1954), the Soviet 
press, obviously embarrassed, omits these epi- 
thets. It is true that this style of abuse is indige- 
nous in Egypt; it has not been introduced by 
the Junta. They have merely exploited it and, 
so to speak, rendered it official. 


The hate campaign is usually written off by 
sympathetic Western observers as a symptom 
of immaturity or, alternatively, as a delayed re- 
action against “Western Imperialism” and/or 
Zionism. This explanation overlooks the fact 
that the United States was never associated with 
European imperialism in Africa or Asia, and that 
the Soviet Union has never been abused in this 
tone, despite the fact that it supported Israel in 
1947-48, whereas Britain—the principle recipi- 
ent of these compliments—was militantly pro- 
Arab at the time, and sent the British-officered 
Arab Legion into Palestine, where it occupied 
the territories since then annexed to Jordan, 
thereby rendering a very large and entirely gra- 
tuitous service to the Arab cause. These services, 
and many others, are now being repaid by a 
venomous outpouring of hatred and abuse, a fact 
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registered with melancholy surprise by Sir John 
Glubb Pasha, late of Amman, in an address to 
the Anglo-Arab Association in London on May 
9, 1956. 

The explanation of the hate campaign must 
be sought at two levels, emotional and political. 
Emotionally, Egyptians of all classes suffer not 
merely from real and fancied grievances against 
the West in general and Britain in particular, but 
from a suppressed sense of inferiority which 
causes them to hate those whom they instinc- 
tively suspect of despising them. Politically, the 
campaign is part of the Junta’s empire-building 
program, which calls for the forcible expulsion 
of the Western Powers from Africa and the Mid- 
dle East, and only incidentally for the destruc- 
tion of Israel—regarded as a Western outpost. 
The “Palestine question”, in fact, is marginal to 
the major aims pursued by the Moscow-Cairo 
Axis, although one would not think so, judging 
from the amount of headline space it occupies 
and the anxious comments it evokes from well- 
meaning people convinced that “Palestine” alone 
renders Western co-operation with Colonel Nas- 
ser difficult. On occasion spokesmen for the re- 
gime have in effect pointed out that Palestine is a 
minor issue and that their hostility to the West 
has to be viewed in a much wider perspective. 
Rose al Yussef, one of the most influential weekly 
magazines (with a strong fellow-travelling 
tinge), recently featured this characteristic pas- 
sage: “Our difference with the West is an essen- 
tial and primary one. Its roots go back in the 
past as far as the crusades... the battle with 
the West has been going on, and it can only lead 
to one of two conclusions that allow of no com- 
promise: our defeat or that of the West” (No. 
1457). 


N THE light of all this the place which the 
Israel problem holds in Egyptian foreign 
policy will be evident. If ever Colonel Nasser 
could feel certain of being able to knock Israel 
out by one gigantic blow, he would undoubtedly 
seize the opportunity, for by so doing he would 
establish himself as the unchallenged leader of 
the Arab world. The immediate aim of Egyp- 
tian policy in regard to Israel is clearly a Middle 
Eastern “Munich”. This fact is dexterously veil- 
ed in Colonel Nasser’s frequent interviews with 
foreign journalists, in which he is at pains to 
explain that Israel can have peace at the price of 
unspecified territorial concessions. Privately, the 
leaders of the Junta have made it clear that they 
would regard such concessions as a first step to- 
wards the complete dismemberment of Israel. 
It is to be a two-stage operation modelled on 
Hitler’s destruction of Czechoslovakia. On occa- 
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sion this is even admitted in public. One of the 
spokesmen of the regime, Mohammed al Tabai, 
not long ago remarked quite candidly that there 
was no question of ever accepting the existence 
of Israel: “Let us say frankly, Israel must disap- 
pear” (Al Akhbar, March 3, 1956). Speaking in 
Alexandria on July 26, Colonel Nasser himself 
called openly for the destruction of the Jewish 
State. An illuminating statement has also been 
made by Colonel Anwar Sadat, writing in the 
official Al Goumbouriya on April 24, after a 
British-controlled radio station in Cyprus had 
suggested that in view of Russia’s changed policy 
the Arabs had better rely on Britain: 

“When the Russian communiqué speaks of 
Israel as a State in the Middle East,” he wrote, 
“jt says nothing new. We know that there is an 
Israel Ambassador in Moscow ... Egypt .. . did 
not prescribe in its plan that Russia should jump 
at its orders and withdraw its recognition from 
Israel. 

“But Egypt felt that a great change had taken 
place. The monopoly of arms has ended—the 
monopoly of arms by Britain, the monopoly of 
arms by which Britain buys the independence of 
countries and the freedom of peoples, the mono- 
poly of arms which enables Britain to dominate 
our lives and the lives of the people of any coun- 
try who aspire for liberty.” 

In other words, the arms deal with Russia in 
September, 1955, was worth the excitement it 
caused in the West, because it placed Egypt in a 
position to make war on Israel whenever it suits 
her, instead of being dependent, as heretofore, on 
permission from Britain. It goes without saying 
that Egypt will strike whenever she considers the 
moment opportune. Any attempt to interfere 
with her right to do so is plainly an exercise of 
“imperialist domination”. 


WE Have DEALT only briefly with the Israel- 
Egypt issue, partly because the facts are gen- 
erally known, and partly because its real signifi- 
cance has been vastly overplayed. The real ex- 
pansionist aims of the military dictatorship are 
directed at Britain’s and France’s positions in the 
Middle East and throughout Africa. In regard 
to Iraq, Persia and Turkey, Egypt is the ally of 
Saudi Arabia and, at least involuntarily, the 
cat’s-paw of Russia. But these aims also have 
roots in Egyptian history. It is only a century 
since the Mohammed Aly regime in Cairo pur- 
sued similar, though more limited, objectives. 
The anti-British drive concerns, on the one 
hand, British East Africa, where Cairo has lent 
direct moral encouragement to the savage Mau- 
Mau campaign in Kenya; and, on the other, 
Britain’s remaining footholds in the Red Sea and 
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Persian Gulf area: Aden, Kuwait, Bahrein; and} neighb 
the British political connection with Iraq and) Amschl 
Jordan. This is sometimes admitted, but more! self to 
often denied by Colonel Nasser, as e.g. in an in.) hope © 
terview with the Cairo correspondent of the} Nile ¥ 
London Observer (March 25, 1956) when the} sure oF 
Colonel was in a benevolent mood: “Both the} under. 
Arabs and the British benefit from the Middle} of Ma 
Eastern oilfields. We should work for our mu.| Gener 
tual interest. There is no room for hate between! mande 
us, and without hate Britain will not destroy my| Egypt 
interests, and I will not attempt to destroy hers,” | an ally 
As against this, the Egyptian press constantly | King S 
voices different aims, e.g., “Our struggle agains | chief ¢ 
British Imperialism has not ceased with the evac. | of the 
uation of British troops from Egypt; it will not | Ameri 
cease with the disappearance of the British from | owner 
Asia and Africa; it will continue until the final | Egypt 
destruction of British political and economic) Egypt 
influence” (Rose al Yussef, Cairo, April 25, | like th 
1956). It remains to be added that while in talks | rected 
to American newsmen and other visitors, the | Gener: 
Colonel and his colleagues are emphatic about | of Ira 
their friendship for the U.S. (“‘we have nothing | detern 
against you, the British and the French are our | there 
real enemies”), they sing a very different tune | Junta 
when addressing themselves to non-Americans. | under; 
The question of Middle Eastern oil is at bot- | murde 
tom one of Soviet influence in the area, for it | ermme 
seems unlikely that the Arab governments will | Mohat 
ever cut off the supply merely to spite the West. | Januai 
Yet their hold on the essential fuel does give | 4 all 
them considerable leverage, and it is a prime aim : them | 
of Egyptian policy to obtain access to the oil- | mst P. 
bearing area. Of a total output of 162 metric} “0n 1 
tons in 1955, the greater part came from four | Bey 
regions: the Sheikdom of Kuwait being in the | the j 
lead with 55 million tons, followed by Saudi} Apyse 
Arabia with 47 million, Iraq with 34 million, and | gyppo 
Persia coming back into the picture with 16 | heen 
million. The bulk of the oil from this area (118 | Prime 
million tons in 1954) goes to Western Europe, | Teher 
carried in tankers from Tripoli, in Lebanon, of | name; 
from the Persian Gulf. Unless Egypt can lay | depict 
hands on some of it, Colonel Nasser’s dreams of | while 
raising his country to Great Power status (and | 1956) 
lubricating its industrial development) are | ceased 
bound to fall short of fulfilment. This simple | the C 
fact explains the drive to expel the British from | agent 
the Red Sea-Persian Gulf area—a drive which by } seacte 
now has caused the British Government to revise | Egyp; 
its original favorable estimate of Colonel Nasser. | remai 
EXPANSION IN eyery direction has brought the | 8108 
Junta into conflict with the newly independ- fortu: 
ent Government of the Arabic-speaking Sudan, | ‘4m 
which disappointed Colonel Nasser’s expecta- elever 
tions by deciding not to fuse with its northern § Press 
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neighbor. There being no question of a military 
Anschluss, Cairo for the time being restricts it- 
self to bribery of Sudanese politicians, in the 
hope of getting agreement on the sharing of the 
Nile water. There is no lack of Egyptian pres- 
sure on Libya, while Jordan was partly brought 
under Egyptian control through the coup d’état 
of March 1, 1956, which led to the dismissal of 
General Glubb, and the appointment of a com- 
mander-in-chief frankly in sympathy with the 


| Egyptian dictator. Saudi Arabia, of course, is 


an ally, since the Junta cannot operate without 
King Saud’s oil royalties. This leaves Iraq as the 
chief competitor in the Arab world. A member 
of the Baghdad Pact, the recipient of British and 
American arms deliveries, and a large oil-royalty 
owner, Iraq has become the chief obstacle to 
Egyptian expansion in the Middle East. The 
Egyptian arms purchases from the Soviet bloc, 
like their Syrian counterpart, were in fact di- 
rected as much against Iraq as against Israel. If 
General Nuri Said, the all-but-perpetual dictator 
of Iraq, dies or is assassinated, one may expect a 
determined Egyptian attempt to gain control 
there too, under the guise of Pan-Arabism. The 
Junta has already tried to organize a terrorist 
underground in Iraq, whose agents were to have 
murdered the leading personalities of the Gov- 
ernment, a fact brought out in the trial of 
Mohammed Ali Issa and others, in Baghdad, in 
January-February, 1956. In this policy, Syria is 


anally of Egypt, for complex reasons, some of 


them connected with the fact that the Commu- 
nist Party is by now a very influential organiza- 
tion in the Syrian Republic. 


Beyond Iraq lie Turkey and Persia, with whom 
the Junta’s relations have been uniformly bad. 
Abuse of Turkish and Persian personalities for 


' supporting the Baghdad Pact has on occasions 


been as colorful as any; e.g. when the Turkish 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes, in a speech in 
Teheran on April 16, 1956, criticized some un- 
named opponents of the Baghdad Pact, he was 
depicted as a mean cur by Egyptian cartoonists, 
while the newspaper Akbbar al Yom (April 21, 
1956) informed its readers: ‘“We Arabs have 
ceased to be dogs, we have become lions.” When 


_ the Cairo radio called M. Menderes ‘a sedulous 


agent of imperialism” (April 22, 1956), Ankara 
reacted by drawing attention to the fact that the 
Egyptian leaders were behaving “like the last 
remaining adherents of an imperialism which is 
going out of fashion” (April 29). It was a mis- 
fortune for the Egyptians that their football 
team was at this time beaten by a Turkish soccer 
eleven—an event which led to furious Egyptian 
press attacks on the brutal behavior of the Turk- 
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ish footballers, behavior reminiscent, according 
to one commentator, of Turkey’s attitude to the 
Baghdad Pact. The new Egypt is in no mood 
to have its moves blocked—on the football field 
or anywhere else. 


THE Times of London (March 19, 1956) has 

drawn attention to the growing impression 
that Colonel Nasser’s expansionist aims now take 
in the entire area of the old Ottoman dominion. 
The Junta’s more immediate plans, however, are 
concerned with the Middle East and Africa, In 
the latter respect it is building on an old tradi- 
tion. Egypt is at the hub of two continents, and 
this fact is constantly hammered into the heads 
of the rising generation. 

The expansionist drive in Africa was proclaim- 
ed from the very outset of the “Revolution”. 
That Egypt has a sacred mission to perform in 
Africa is by now a commonplace of the new na- 
tionalism. Within a few months of Farouk’s dep- 
osition, the influential Al Ahram, Egypt’s biggest 
newspaper, told its readers that “Egypt’s mission 
is not limited to the leadership of the Arab coun- 
tries” (December 6, 1952). Since then Cairo has 
been promoted, in print anyhow, to the “‘capi- 
tal of Africa” (Al Itnein, March 2, 1956), and 
“anti-imperialism” has become a synonym for 
Egyptian expansion from north to south and east 
to west. (‘“There is nothing more dangerous to 
the interests of imperialism than an African bloc 
headed by Egypt,” said the Cairo radio on August 
1, 1955.) North Africans and others have been 
informed that whatever success has attended 
their national struggles has been due to Egyptian 
exertions on their behalf, and that only “as a 
result of Egypt’s attitude have the Sultan of 
Morocco and the Kabaka of Uganda [sic] been 
restored to their thrones, and the Tunisian people 
are now enjoying self-government” (Al Ahram, 
December 31, 1955). This claim seems not to 
have impressed the Tunisians, who are aware that 
Cairo tried to thwart their movement for inde- 
pendence because the Tunisian nationalist Neo- 
Destour Party refused to submit to Egyptian 
control. 

Among the serio-comic by-products of this 
attempt to monopolize African nationalism, one 
may note the Cairo Government’s inveterate 
hostility to Ethiopia. The very idea of there 
being an independent African State not subject 
to Egyptian influence is intolerable, and Cairo 
has for the past two years tried to stir up trouble 
in Ethiopia and Somaliland by inciting com- 
munal riots and risings of Moslems against Chris- 
tians, and by virtually calling for a Moslem up- 
rising against the “Christian oppressors” (Cairo 
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radio, August 1, 1955). The fact that the Ethi- 
opian Government established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Sudan, which had just committed 
the crime of refusing union with Egypt, also 
aroused the Junta. Ethiopian offers of economic 
aid to Khartum caused the Egyptian radio (July 
19, 1955) to complain that the two States were 
aiming at an association of African countries 
“behind Egypt’s back”. To counter this danger, 
Cairo radio called for a bloc of African Moslem 
territories “against Christian Ethiopia” (August 
1, 1955). 


The Junta’s design for an Egyptian-led Afri- 
can bloc comprises most of Northern and East- 
ern Africa. Its influence in Uganda and Kenya 
is still weak, and it has not yet penetrated into 
West Africa. The “Islamic Congress” directed 
by Anwar Sadat caters mainly for Arab minor- 
ities scattered throughout black Africa, but in 
co-operation with Sheikh Baqouri’s Ministry for 
Wagf Affairs it also deals with general Moslem 
concerns throughout the area. A special depart- 
ment in the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
looks after “cultural exchanges”, while the Min- 
istry of War supplies arms and instructors (espe- 
cially for North Africa—a fact well known to 
the French Government) , the Arab League looks 
after political émigrés, and the Intelligence Ser- 
vice arranges for the murder of local leaders be- 
lieved to be insufficiently friendly to Egypt. (Cf. 
Le Monde of Paris, June 26, 1955, on the at- 
tempted assassination of the Algerian nationalist 
leader, Messali Hadj.) All in all, it is a fairly 
comprehensive and well-coordinated operation. 
Its weakness is that it may be out of proportion 
to Egypt’s real strength. 


WHEN COLONEL NASSER first agreed to accept 

Soviet arms and Soviet bloc instructors he 
announced that he was buying “tanks, not ideas” 
from the Communist camp. It is difficult to tell 
whether he was really naive enough to believe 
that he could get the one without the other. Be 
that as it may, Soviet-Egyptian relations have 
worked out quite differently from what Colonel 
Nasser had assumed—if indeed he ever believed 
in the “tanks only” policy. The State-directed 
Egyptian press and radio, which admittedly had 
never been very friendly towards the West, 
started a campaign of unprecedented vitupera- 
tion against the “‘so-called free world”, accom- 
panied by uncritical and unqualified adulation of 
all things Soviet and Communist. “U.S. democ- 
racy leaves the capitalist free to rule the country, 
while the masses chase dollars and watch baseball. 
The U.S.S.R. is a true democracy, with rulers 
taken from the people through the Communist 
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Party.” Thus the Cairo radio on October 11 
1955. The Egyptian press has been even mop 
vituperative. Generally speaking, everythin, 
Western is attacked in most violent terms, whi 
no superlatives are adequate to describe the Com. 
munist paradise in the countries of the Soyie 
bloc. Egyptian newspapers and periodicals gp 
full of naive accounts of the Soviet Union, sim. 
lar to those given by the Dean of Canterbun 
and other innocents. The publishing house Dy, 
al Fikr engages in the dissemination of Comm. 
nist classics (such as the writings of Mao Te! 
tung). This undoubtedly adds to the piquang| 
of the situation in Egypt, for Communism ;| 
officially banned, and Communist literature ha} 
consequently been taken over by the regime) 
Communist propaganda is, in effect, copied dow)! 
to the smallest details, including the very slogan’ 
about the struggle against monopoly capitalism| 
the “peace front” and so on. (It should be addej} 
in passing that the Cairo Junta is by no mean} 
opposed only to Western capitalism; the attack 
directed against the Western Socialist parties ani 
their leaders have been, if possible, even mor! 
violent. ) 


Far more important than trade and culval 
relations, probably more important even tha 
the immediate impact of arms shipments, is th 
political influence which Russia has gained it 
Egypt during the past year. Colonel Nasser an 
his friends continue to assert that they stand fu 
neutralism, do not belong to any power bloc, ani 
have chosen the “third camp of peace”. This 
however, is not borne out by facts. The Egyptia' 
rulers follow the lead given by the Soviet ble 
on all important issues in world politics. The} 
differ, in effect, from the Communists only it! 
that they lack a distinctive political ideology ani} 
economic policy. The Communists believe, «| 
pretend to believe, in “proletarian internation’ 
alism”, whereas the Cairo Junta prefers an er 
treme nationalism. However, these are clear 
minor issues. Certainly they do not preclude: 
firm alliance with Moscow. Islam, too, another 
so-called pillar of Nasser’s National Socialism 
hardly endangers collaboration with the Sovit 
bloc, since Moscow, ordinarily very suspicious it 
such cases, regards Islam as the least dangerow' 
competitor among the main world-religions. 





The impact of Communism would not hav 
been negligible even in an economically mor 
developed country on a higher cultural level. It 
the Egypt of 1956 it is enormous: it has shaped) 
and continues to shape, public opinion. Havin 
decided to open Egypt to these influences, th 
Junta has become the prisoner of a climate di) 
opinion it has itself created. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls: Their Significance 


by Robert Gordis 


T Is NOW nearly ten years since an Arab lad, 

looking for a lost goat in the desert wasteland 
west of the Dead Sea, stumbled upon the en- 
trance to a cave, in which he found some jars 
containing old manuscripts. Thus began what 
has been described as the greatest archeological 
discovery of the twentieth century. In the dec- 
ade that has elapsed, the destiny of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls followed what may be described as the 
universal pattern of all such discoveries. In the 
first flush of enthusiasm, claims are advanced 
that the new documents will revolutionize 
hitherto accepted fundamentals and that a radi- 
cal revision of the entire area of scholarship is 
therefore imperative. Largely as a reaction to 
these sensational claims, other scholars minimize 
or deny the significance of the new material and 
some dismiss it as a fraud. In the contretemps 
which ensues between the contending groups, 
the truth finally emerges and is seen to lie be- 
tween the two extremes. The new documents do 
not overturn all the accumulated learning of the 
past, but they do modify substantially certain 
aspects of our understanding of the past. Ulti- 
mately it becomes clear that the new literary 
finds have helped to fill out gaps in our informa- 
tion and to answer some hitherto troublesome 
questions. Invariably, too, they reveal new 
horizons where unsuspected problems loom. Our 
knowledge grows, but so does our ignorance. 

Since 1947, when the existence of these ancient 
Hebrew manuscripts first came to light, dis- 
coveries in the caves of Qumran and Wady 
Murabba‘at have continued to pour forth in 
great profusion. The story of the early discov- 
eries by Bedouin shepherds and smugglers, the 
natural hesitation of the first scholars who saw 
the Scrolls to believe in their antiquity, the 
under-cover competition to secure them, fol- 
lowed by the publication of the most important 





The writer of this illuminating and important article 
is Associate Professor of Bible at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and rabbi of the Rockaway Park 
Hebrew Congregation, Belle Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 
He is the author of Koheleth: The Man and His World, 
The Song of Songs, Judaism for the Modern Age, and 
other books and papers in the fields of Biblical research 
and modern Jewish life. Since this article is intended for 
the general reader, the references to scholarly publications 
have been omitted. Because of its length and the exigencies 
of the Middle Eastern situation, publication of the article, 
which was received at the beginning of November, 1956, 
had to be postponed until the present issue. 


of the documents, all this has been told with 
dramatic skill in books by Edmund Wilson, with 
cautious sobriety by Millar Burrows, and with 
a sense of excitement by A. Dupont-Sommer, by 
J. M. Allegro—to name only a few scholars 
among many. 

The intrinsic scholarly interest in the docu- 
ments became a popular sensation because of 
several contradictory developments. On the one 
hand, there was the vigorous and unrelenting 
attack of Prof. Solomon Zeitlin of Dropsie Col- 
lege upon the authenticity of the Scrolls, which 
he dismissed as a collection of clumsy produc- 
tions by ignoramuses, possibly emanating from 
the Middle Ages in the Karaitic period. On the 
other, came the sensational claims by Dr. John 
M. Allegro of the University of Manchester, that 
these sectarian documents describe the fate of a 
Teacher of Righteousness, who, a century before 
Jesus, was crucified by his enemies and whose 
resurrection was devotedly anticipated by his 
followers. Allegro has thus carried to the ex- 
treme the surmises of other scholars that many 
of scholars who shared his position on the Scrolls 
of important Christian beliefs and rites. 

The strictures of Zeitlin and of the handful 
of scholars who shared his position on the Scrolls 
were by no means wasted effort, however intem- 
perate the polemic waxed at times. The on- 
slaughts on the authenticity of the Scrolls had 
substantial heuristic value. Zeitlin and his col- 
leagues called attention to the remarkable points 
of contact between the newly discovered Scrolls 
and one of the most important documents found 
by Solomon Schechter a half century ago in the 
Genizah or store-room of the Cairo synagogue. 
Because of the references in the Genizah docu- 
ment to the Sons of Zadok, Schechter had called 
it a Zadokite sect. Other scholars sought to 
establish affinities with other sects, ancient or 
medieval. On the basis of an extremely detailed 
study thirty years later, the great Louis Ginzberg 
described the group as an unknown sect of 
extreme Pharisaic tendencies, which had fled to 
Damascus to escape persecution in Palestine. 
Now Zeitlin and his colleagues sought to demon- 
strate that the Dead Sea Scrolls, like the Damas- 
cus Document, were medieval, by pointing up 
their striking similarities. These included com- 
mon allusions, such as “the Sons of Zadok” and 
resemblances in style (pesher—‘meaning, inter- 
pretation”, serekb—‘order”), as well as in con- 
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tent. In the view of most scholars, however, the 
evidence demonstrated the reverse, namely: that 
the Damascus Document, like the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, belonged to the last two centuries B.C.E.! 
Thus the discussion helped to increase the extent 
of the literature emanating from the hitherto 
unknown sect of the Judean desert. 


THoucu Dr. Zeitlin’s onslaught lacked neither 
vigor nor ingenuity, it is fair to say today that 
the accumulation of evidence has effectively 
destroyed the possibility that these texts are 
medieval. Most students of the subject, like the 
present writer who originally reserved decision 
on the question of date, because he did not find 
the early evidence conclusive, are now convinced 
of the authenticity of the Dead Sea material, 
both from Qumran and Wadi Murabba‘at. As 
is almost always the case, proof is cumulative. 
The external evidence includes the paleography 
of the manuscripts, that is to say, the type of 
script employed, the age of the jars in which 
the Scrolls were found, the coins and the pottery 
in the caves, and perhaps most striking of all 
the radio-carbon tests performed in the labor- 
atories of the University of Chicago, on the 
linen wrappings, which limit their age to the 
period from 100 B.C.E. to 200 B.C.E. The last 
line of demonstration rules out the possibility of 
a medieval provenance; the others all point to 
the general period of the first century B.C.E. 
That the manuscripts were not late forgeries 
placed in the Qumran caves centuries later, was 
only one of the arresting conclusions to be drawn 
from the excavation of a large dwelling obvi- 
ously belonging to the Hellenistic age, found 
nearby. Much too large for private purposes, 
the building bore all the marks of being the 
monastery or conventicle of the Sect. In addi- 
tion to large pools that may have been used for 
ritual ablutions, the excavations revealed a scrip- 
torium or “writing chamber” with tables and 
ink, where scribes prepared the sacred texts for 
the sect. Among the remains is an alphabet, 
evidently used by a novice to perfect his script. 
The internal evidence of the documents sup- 
ports the same conclusion. The specific refer- 
ences and the general background of the Scrolls 
are most naturally explained as referring to this 
age. Moreover, the date emerges most clearly 
from the reference in the newly published 
Commentary on Nahum, found in Qumran 
Cave IV, which speaks of “Demetrius, king of 
Greece, who sought to enter Jerusalem by the 
counsel of the Seekers-after-Smooth-Things” 
and refers to “the kings coming from Greece 
from the time of Antiochus to the appearance 
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of the rulers of the Kittim.” Incidentally, th, 
last-quoted phrase, which can only refer to th 
Romans, helps to decide a long-standing issy 
among scholars as to whether the Scrolls use th) 
Biblical “Kittim” (originally Cypriotes) to refe 
to the Greeks or the Romans. The general prob. 
lem of the date of the Sect may therefore } 
regarded as settled, though the details of th 
picture are by no means clear or complete. 


MEANWHILE, new literary material continu 

to come to light, first in archeological fing 
and later in publications. Scholarly edition) 
translations, and commentaries of the extant 
documents are now a commonplace of th 
learned journals in America, Europe and Israel| 
Hundreds of tiny fragments of Biblical, Apor. 
ryphal, legal and liturgical texts are being care. 
fully assembled and ultimately are made avail. 
able to scholars. Virtually all, as will be noted 
below, possess some significance. It is, however, 
the longer connected documents that are of th 
greatest interest. The most important that hav! 
thus far come to light may briefly be described 
as follows: 


A. Pesher Habbakuk, “The Interpretation of 
the Book of the prophet Habbakuk.” Th} 
Biblical Book of Habbakuk is an oracle of doom 
pronounced in the sixth century B.C.E. against 
Babylonia and proclaiming the ultimate victory 
of God’s cause. The Pesher is a midrashic com- 
mentary~+on the first two chapters of the book,| 
which is interpreted as foretelling the destruc- 
tion of the Kittim, the contemporary enemies! 
of Israel. Whether “the Kittim” are the Selev- 
cide Greeks or the Romans has been, as we have} 
noted, a subject of discussion. 


B. Serekh Hayahad, “The Order of the Con- 
munity”, generally called ‘The Manual of| 
Discipline”, describes the pattern of life of the} 








sect, the rules for the acceptance of novices into| 


its ranks, the laws by which the community i] 
governed, the penalties for various infractions | 
or for total defection from the Sect, and con- 

cludes with a poetic description of the glorious! 
triumph of its cause and the destruction of its| 
foes, who are the enemies of God and Israel. 


C. The Scroll of the Damascus Sect. This 
document, known for half a century, sets forth | 
the basic faith and regulations of the Commun- | 
ity, from a period somewhat later than those of | 
the “Manual of Discipline.” The text makes 


reference to Damascus as the seat of exile for 
the Sect. Most scholars accordingly believe that | 
It has, | 


there was an actual migration to Syria. 
however, been plausibly suggested that these 
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references are a midrashic link with the passage 
in Amos 5:27, which foretells, “I shall exile 
you beyond Damascus” and with Zechariah 9:1 
which speaks of “Damascus, his resting place.” 
The archeological evidence of the pottery and 
coins found in Qumran shows that the settle- 
ment in the vicinity of the Dead Sea cave came 
to a close about the year 70. It therefore seems 
clear that the Sectarians were compelled by the 
Roman incursion into Judea to abandon their 
home at the time of the Destruction of the 
Temple. Whether they found refuge in Syria or 
elsewhere in Palestine is, of course, not settled 
by the remains in Qumran. In the critical hour 
of flight the members of the sect, who confi- 
dently looked forward to their early vindication’ 
by God and triumphant return, stored their 
sacred literature in jars in the caves, expecting 
to retrieve them upon their return. Their tem- 
porary exile was doomed, however, to remain 
permanent. Changed conditions, induced by the 
passage of time, inevitably modified the practices 
of the sect. 


D. The Manuscript of the Book of Isaiah. 
The discovery of Scrolls containing the entire 
book of Isaiah was a major sensation, since it 
gave us a Hebrew text nearly a thousand years 
older than the oldest Hebrew manuscript previ- 
ously known. A remarkable feature of the Dead 
Sea manuscript of Isaiah was the fact that the 
text was essentially identical with the accepted 
Masoretic text. Nonetheless, the manuscript did 
reveal a large number of minor variations in 
readings and orthography, as is the case with 
all the Biblical passages cited in the other Dead 
Sea documents. 

Here, too, contrary positions with regard to 
these variations from the accepted text were 
adopted. Some scholars regarded them as highly 
significant and they were collated and published 
as a supplement to Kittel’s standard Bible edi- 
tion, Biblia Hebraica. Other scholars denied 
virtually any value to these variations. The 
truth seems to be nearer the latter position, but 
is not identical with it. Most of the variants 
represent scribal errors of no importance that 
are inferior to the Masoretic text. But not all. 
The explanation is not far to seek. Undoubtedly 
the “best” manuscripts of the Bible that were 
most highly regarded for their antiquity and 
accuracy, were in the custody of the official 
leaders of normative or Pharisaic Judaism, and 
were kept in Jerusalem, within the Temple pre- 
cincts. The isolated sectarians of the Dead Sea 
caves necessarily had to content themselves with 
manuscripts of lesser accuracy. Nonetheless, as 
every tyro in textual criticism knows, even a 
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manuscript that is generally inferior may pre- 
serve at a few given points, a better or more 
original reading than a manuscript of higher 
quality. 

In addition to the complete Isaiah text, a 
second manuscript of the same Biblical book was 
found a little later, that is even closer to the 
Masoretic tradition. Beyond the individual read- 
ings to be found in the manuscripts, there are 
significant general conclusions that may be 
drawn for the history of the Biblical text, as 
will be noted below. 


E. The Psalms of Thanksgiving. This is a 
collection of hymns of triumph and praise. By 
and large the language is a mosaic of phrases 
drawn from the Biblical book of Psalms, rather 
than the product of a fresh creative inspiration. 
These Psalms are therefore similar to other post- 
Biblical hymns, like the Psalm added by the 
Septuagint at the end of its translation of the 
Biblical Psalter, or later works like the Psalms of 
Solomon. Nonetheless, the fervor and faith of 
the Sectarians shines through these long unsung 
hymns and not infrequently they possess genu- 
inely moving power. 


F. The Scroll of the Sons of Light—a unique 
collection of literary documents describing the 
cosmic wars that would take place ‘tat the end 
of the days”, when Israel, “the sons of light”, 
would do battle against the pagans, “‘the sons of 
darkness”, and their allies among the Jews, the 
marshi'ei brith, “the violaters of the covenant”. 
Seven stages in the cataclysmic struggle are dis- 
tinguished. In the first six, the victory would 
alternate between ‘‘the sons of light” and “the 
sons of darkness” until the final and decisive 
battle, which would establish the permanent 
victory of the army of God. 

The Scroll contains material of a type hitherto 
unrepresented in Jewish literature—the subject 
of military tactics. Thus it describes the deploy- 
ment of both armies, the banners, the prepara- 
tions for battle, the clarion calls and the strategy 
employed. The Scrolls have been issued in a 
comprehensive and masterly edition by the 
gifted soldier-archeologist, Yigael Yadin, the 
former commander of the Israeli Army, the son 
of the late Hebrew University scholar, I. L. 
Sukenik, who was one of the first to see the 
Scrolls and recognize their importance. Sukenik, 
before his death, was able to publish some of the 
texts and was instrumental in purchasing the 
manuscripts for the Hebrew University. Dr. 
Yadin finds in them arresting analogies to the 
organization of the Greco-Roman armies in the 
Hellenistic age. 
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G. Serekh Ha‘edah—“The Rule of the Con- 
gregation”. This is a shorter document published 
by Fathers Barthélemy and Milik, which evi- 
dently reflects an earlier stage in the history of 
the Sect than “the Rule of the Community”, 
found earlier. Thus, the former text contains 
references to women and children in the com- 
munity, against the apparently celibate charac- 
ter of the Sect which emerges from the later 
texts. It also describes in detail the course of 
training of the young men and their enlarged 
responsibilities and powers at each age-level. The 
document concludes with a detailed delineation 
of the procedure at the communal meal to be 
eaten by members of the sect at the end of days, 
when the Messiah would sit at the head of 
the table. 


H. Biblical and Liturgical fragments, a vast 
array, containing snatches of rituals evidently 
used in the sect’s devotions, and brief passages 
from every book of the Bible except Esther. 
The fragments of Samuel and Ecclesiastes, as 
will be noted below, have particularly import- 
ant implications for Biblical scholarship. 


I. Letters of Bar Kochba. In the Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at caves, not far from Qumran, a collection 
of documents was discovered, later than the 
sectarian literature described above. This mate- 
rial, dating from the second century C.E., in- 
cludes letters from the heroic but ill-starred 
Jewish leader of the Third War against Rome, 
Simon ben Kozeba, addressed to one of his sub- 
ordinates, Joshua ben Galgotha. In spite of the 
obscurities of the text, they offer highly welcome 
documentary evidence for the last revolt against 
Rome (132-135 C.E.), about which historical 
sources are very scarce. 

The documents spell the name Simeon ben 
Koseba, which may well be original. The two 
common designations in our sources that were 
previously known, would therefore be homiletic 
distortions of his name. The Messianic hopes 
that were originally reposed in him, even by such 
great scholars as Rabbi Akiba, are reflected in 
the designation Bar Kochba “son of a Star”, a 
phrase based on the prophecy in Num. 24:17: 
“A star shall step forth from Jacob, a comet 
shall arise from Israel.” The Rabbinic designa- 
tion Ben Kozeba, from the root kazab “‘to lie, 
deceive, disappoint,” would express the bitter 
sense of despair that was felt after the failure 
of the Revolt, the name meaning “son of de- 
ception.” 

The Bar-Kochba documents have, of course, 
no direct connection with the sect, which, as 
the archeological remains indicated, fled the 
area or was driven from it in 68 C.E., at the 
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time of the destruction of the Temple, when ty 
Roman Tenth Legion invaded and occupig 


Judea. 

These later documents show that the cay 
continued to serve as literary repositories at | 
later period as well, because of their remoteng) 
and inaccessibility. In the third century, th 
Church Father Origen speaks of Hebrew mam! 
scripts being discovered near the Dead Sea. Thi 
ninth century Bishop Timotheus tells a simi 
story for his day, while the ninth-centuy 
Karaite scholar Qirquisani, in his invaluabj 
account of the various Jewish sects of his dy 
calls one ma‘ariya ““Cave-dwellers” and describe! 
them as living in the general vicinity of thi 


Dead Sea. 





HAT was the character of the sect who 

literary remains have so unexpectedly com 
to light? There has been perhaps too great x 
eagerness, easily understandable, to propo 
theories even before all the material was avai! 
able. Virtually every conceivable view has ber 
expressed on the subject, each of them basi 
on some aspects of the extant literature, by 
often contradicted by other details in the pictur 
that emerge from the Scrolls. The theory aé- 
vanced by Teicher that they were Ebionites, th’ 
Judeo-Christian sect which remained loyal ti 
Pharisaic Judaism while cherishing the faith i 
the Messianic character of Jesus, is ruled out by 
considerations of date, as well as by the content} 
of the Scrolls. Strong considerations milita 
against the view proposed by Habermann thi 
the sect were Sadducees, who broke with the ru! 
ing faction of the party in Jerusalem and with 
drew to the Judean wilderness. The most wide 
accepted view, propounded with great ener 
and acuteness by A. Dupont-Sommer, is thi 
the sect was either Essene or quasi-Essene it 
character. 

The Essenes, as described primarily by Josephu 
and Philo, were a Jewish monastic group whid! 
arose during the Maccabean and Roman period! 
in Palestine. They lived in settlements generall 











far removed from cities, practiced the communi 


ownership of property and supported them 
selves by husbandry and agriculture. Accordint 


to these sources, most Essenes, though not al) 


practiced celibacy and some lived in cities. Mai 


etymologies have been proposed for their namt) 


which has reached us only in Greek sourcé 
“Essene” may represent the Aramaic term fo 
“healers (assaya) or more probably “the piov' 


(hasayana) , in which case it would be equivalen), 


to the Hebrew hasidim, a term that frequent 
occurs in Rabbinic sources to refer to extreme! 
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pietistic individuals and groups. From Philo and 
Josephus and other classical sources we learn that 


' the Essenes were devoted to religious exercises 
' and to the study of esoteric doctrines, which they 
| disclosed only to fellow-members of the sect. 


They practiced frequent ablutions, avoided all 
ritual uncleanness and were zealous in maintain- 
ing high standards of morality in their dealings 
with one another and their fellow men generally. 
They were, in a word, dedicated to a life of 


holiness. 


In all essentials, the sectarians of the Scroll 
reflect the same atmosphere. The differences may 
be explained by the fact that the Scrolls emanate 
from a somewhat earlier period than Philo and 
Josephus. Moreover, in these classical sources, we 
have outsiders loking in and seeking to inter- 
pret a fascinating but bizarre group to members 
of the Greco-Roman world, a radically different 
type of society. As a matter of fact, some of 
the more obscure details in our previously known 
sources are explained in the light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


THE FULL significance of the Scrolls, even at 

this early period of their scientific study, has 
not yet fully been assessed. The three principal 
areas illumined by the new discoveries are Bibli- 
cal studies and Hebrew philology, the history of 
Judaism, and the genesis of Christianity. A few 
instances under the first category may be set 


forth. 


1, The documents contribute substantially to 
the history of the Hebrew language, by adding 
new words and usages to the Hebrew lexicon and 
providing new material for the history of 
Hebrew orthography. At many points, they 
shed welcome light on Biblical Hebrew, generally 
in conjunction with other material, previously 
known but inadequately appreciated. 


2. The Qumran manuscripts of Isaiah and the 
the fragments of other Biblical books demon- 
strate the substantial reliability and antiquity 
of the Masoretic Text. Previously the oldest 
extant Hebrew manuscript dated from the ninth 
century, nearly a millenium later. At the same 
time, variations in text and spelling in the Isaiah 
scroll and in other Biblical fragments are signifi- 
cant in another respect. They demonstrate that 
during the Second Temple period the Biblical 
text circulated in forms that varied substantially 
from our present Masoretic Bibles with regard 
to orthography. Actually the Qumran Bible 
texts are much further removed from the an- 
cient Semitic mode of spelling which the original 
Biblical writers used than the present Masoretic 


Bible, 
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How does it happen that the later Masoretic 
texts are so much closer to the original than the 
earlier Qumran manuscripts? There is only one 
possible conclusion. The activity of the Maso- 
retes, the official “‘guardians of the text” began, 
not as generally assumed hitherto, in the sixth 
century C.E., but during the closing years of 
the Temple. Had there ‘been no such conscious 
systematic effort to guard the text against varia- 
tions in the Second Temple period, the inter- 
vening centuries would have introduced such 
tremendous changes in the orthography and text 
of the Bible manuscripts, that Masoretic scholars 
eight hundred years later would have been unable 
to restore the older forms. It is therefore an 
inescapable conclusion that Masoretic activity 
goes back to the beginning of the Christian era. 

This important truth is dramatically attested 
by the Biblical fragments that have been found 
in the Wadi Murabba‘at and which emanate 
from the Bar Kochba period (132-135 C.E.), at 
least seventy years later than the Qumran Bibli- 
cal texts, and almost surely more. These later 
fragments all agree with our present Masoretic 
text, as Professor Patrick J. Skehan has shown. 
Evidently, the activity of the Masoretes inter- 
vened between the writings of the older Qumran 
texts and that of the later Wadi Murabba‘at 
texts. Skehan believes that the fixing of the 
official Biblical text took place after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (70 C.E.). The present 
writer believes it occurred before the Destruc- 
tion, on the basis of substantial internal evidence 
and considerable material in Rabbinic sources, to 
which he called attention nearly twenty years 
ago. At the time, the evidence was generally 
ignored and minimized; now this can be done 
no longer. Paradoxically, the non-Masoretic 
manuscripts of Qumran attest to the early exis- 
tence of the Masoretic tradition to which they 
do not belong as surely as do the somewhat later 
texts which agree with the Masorah. 


3. The Biblical manuscripts of the Dead Sea 
area shed light on other issues agitating Biblical 
scholarship. It has been known for centuries 
that the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Bible, different books of which were prepared 
from 250 B.C.E. to approximately 100 C.E., 
contains a host of variations from the Hebrew 
text. These variants stem frorm many sources. 
Some are undoubtedly due to ignorance, the 
fecund mother of change. Others reflect the in- 
terpretations read into the Biblical text by later 
schools of thought, both Rabbinic and Hellenic, 
legal and philosophical. Many others represent 
an effort to make sense of difficult passages by 
tacit emendations of the text. Thus, properly 
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oriented scholars have always known that a sub- 
stantial part of the readings derived from the 
Septuagint and other ancient versions, that are 
solemnly registered in the standard commentaries 
and in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica as variant read- 
ings are no variations at all. 

Nonetheless, a not inconsiderable residue of 
renderings remains in the Septuagint that can 
only be explained by a Hebrew reading different 
from our received text. Not infrequently, the 
Septuagintal reading seems superior to the 
Masoretic, especially in the Books of Samuel, as 
the critical labors of Thenius, Wellhausen, and 
Driver have shown. But the Hebrew text under- 
lying the Septuagint, which scholars attempted 
to retrieve, remained an assumption. Now frag- 
ments of Samuel and other Biblical books have 
come to light and they contain a number of 
significant readings agreeing with the Greek. 
It is now clear that the ancient Greek translators 
were not emending the text, but were translat- 
ing a genuine Hebrew text, which diverged from 
the manuscripts which later became the “official 
Masoretic text.” 


4. In recent years, some few scholars have 
suggested that the book of Ecclesiastes was 
originally written in Aramaic, a view that has 
been, in the judgment of virtually all scholars, 
effectively refuted on internal grounds. Perhaps 
the coup de grace has been administered to the 
theory of an Aramaic original of Koheleth by the 
discovery of Hebrew fragments of the Biblical 
book among the Dead Sea Scrolls. The book of 
Koheleth was written about 275-250 B.C.E. and 
now we have the existence of manuscripts of the 
book among these sectarians about a century and 
a half later. It is impossible to believe that this 
short space of time could have been sufficient for 
all the steps in the process that must be assumed 
by the translation theory—the book could be 
written in Aramaic, become widespread and 
popular, be translated into Hebrew, become 
accepted as Scripture, not only in normative 
Judaism, but even among these sectarians, whose 
deep faith was at the farthest possible remove 
from the Biblical skeptic, and be recopied in 
their scriptorium for their use. The Biblical 
book of Koheleth was written in Hebrew. 


E HAVE THUS FAR dealt with the significance 

of the Scrolls for Biblical studies and Hebrew 
philology, areas that are naturally of greatest 
moment to scholars. The general reader is con- 
cerned with the implications that may legiti- 
mately be drawn from these Scrolls for the his- 
tory of Western religion and thought during this 
significant epoch. The wide attention which 
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Edmund Wilson’s little work on the Scrolihad indic 
aroused was due in some measure, at least, to hig war-le 
sensational charge that Jewish and Christi to accept 
scholars alike were seeking to soft-pedal publ ter of th 
interest in the Scrolls, because the new mater the sect € 
would revolutionize our understanding of bo} now der 
Judaism and Christianity and undermine th jn whom 
foundations of traditional religion. The clain,| hand, as 
like the report of Mark Twain’s death, was, the Leve 
trifle exaggerated. tory. Th 
As far as Judaism is concerned, the basic con. now bec 
tribution of the Scrolls lies in filling in importan 
details with regard to sectarian offshoots of th THE GR 
main trunk, which, though minor, are ines Scrolls 
ing and important. Whatever fills gaps in ow genesis 0 
knowledge is welcome. The Rabbinic source tically d 
the Mishnah and the Midrashim, quite naturaly, made on 
express the viewpoint of normative Judaism, instance, 
conventionally called Pharisaism, with only ind Righteor 
dental references to opposed and_ schismatic| fied wit! 
groups. These Talmudic and Midrashic texts d| was anti 
shed some light on Hellenistic and other foreign} is theref 
influences, but only indirectly and through frag.| the basi 
mentary allusions, which have been carefully! of the R 
studied in the researches of Lieberman and othe! The s 
students of comparative religion and law. _| at whic 
For the rich variety of Jewish religious experi-| sided be 
ence and outlook which existed in Palestine ani Supper 
to a far larger degree in the lands of the Diaspora, of cont: 
we have hitherto had to rely upon apocryphd that the 
and pseudepigraphical literature, most of which at all bu 
has reached us only in Greek and Syriac trans-| toricizir 
lation, or in translations of translations, in Latin, ing par: 
Slavonic, Armenian, and Coptic. Frequently! of relig: 
these Jewish writings have been subjected to festival, 
Christian interpolations by the pious scribs| from E, 
who preserved the texts and wished to fin(| the hist 
intimations of their Savior and adumbration Egyptia 
of Christian doctrine in these texts. the Sed 
Finally, the writings of the historian Josephu 2° 
and the philosopher Philo contain some inform: mental 
tion regarding Jewish religious sects and contt0- The 
versies in Palestine, but the Greek dress in which Christi: 
Josephus and Philo describe the Jewish sec unfoun 
represents a “dressing up” of the facts which the effc 
inevitably distorts the realities. Thus Josephus tionshiy 
describes the religious groupings in Judaism ‘0 be ir 
philosophical schools, conjuring up in the mind has bee 
of his readers a completely incongruous pictur Princip 
drawn from the Platonists, the Pythagorean: _The 
and the Stoics. tive f¢ 
With the discovery of the Dead Sea Scroll Palestir 
the Essenes speak for themselves for the firt ¢nviror 
time. The documents reveal that these fervet! Jewisl 
souls, dedicated singleheartedly to the service o Sought 
God, represented a constellation of sects, som Jesus ; 
celibate, others favoring marriage, as Josephu) Mater 
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Scrol\i had indicated. The same historian’s reference to 
tohila war-leader John the Essene, seemed difficult 
ristia| to accept because of the extreme pietistic charac- 
publ ter of the sect. Undoubtedly most members of 
ateri|| the sect eschewed violence, but as the War Scrolls 
f bot, now demonstrate, they included at least some 
1€ th| in whom piety and martial spirit went hand in 
claim, | hand, as they did in the period of Cromwell and 
was; the Levellers and in many other periods of his- 
tory. The inner relations of these variant groups 
> con now become an unsolved problem. 
ortant 
of th; THE GREATEST importance of the Dead Sea 
erest-| Scrolls lies in the light they shed upon the 
n ow! genesis of Christianity. But here one must dras- 
urces, tically discount most of the extravagant claims 
urally, made on the subject. There is no evidence, for 
laism,| instance, in the Scrolls that the Teacher of 
‘inc| Righteousness was crucified, that he was identi- 
matic’ fied with the Messiah and that his resurrection 
‘ts dy! was anticipated by members of the Sect. There 
reign| is therefore no evidence in the texts before us of 
frag.| the basic Christian doctrines of the Passion and 
ful of the Resurrection of Christ. 


othe! The sacramental meal described in the Scrolls 
at which the Messiah and the High Priest pre- 
sided bears some striking similarities to the Last 
Supper of Jesus and his disciples. These points 
por, of contact, however, do not justify the assertion 
pha that the Last Supper was not a Passover Seder 
hich| at all but an Essenic sacramental meal. The his- 
ans-| toricizing of nature festivals offers an illuminat- 
atin,| ing parallel of a common process in the history 
ntly| of religion. Passover was undoubtedly a spring 
dw festival, which was identified with the Exodus 
ribs' from Egypt. Its nature origin does not disprove 
fini| the historicity of the Israelite liberation from 
ion | Egyptian bondage. So, too, the authenticity of 

the Seder celebration by Jesus and his disciples 
shy) 8 not disproved by similarities with a sacra- 
m3; mental feast among the Essenes. 

The significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for 
Christian origins lies between the sensational and 
unfounded claims advanced in some quarters and 
the efforts made in others to minimize the rela- 
hus. tionships. The truth itself needs no exaggeration 
13 to be important. Heretofore, early Christianity 
nd has been generally viewed as deriving from two 
ut’ Principal sources: 

a, The first is Judaism, particularly the norma- 

tive form of Pharisaism, which prevailed in 
i; Palestine and therefore served as the spiritual 
ust €Nvironment of Jesus and his disciples. The 
ent “Jewish” element of early Christianity has been 
of sought and found principally in the Logia of 
m Jesus and in the narratives of his activity, 


oy material imbedded in the three Synoptic Gospels. 
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The second source of Christianity, it has been 
assumed, has been the non-Jewish world of pagan 
religion and Greek thought. The contributions 
of Hellenism and Oriental thought were to be 
found in the Gospel of John and in the Epistles 
of Paul of Tarsus, who was himself a Hellenized 
Jew. In sum, it was generally believed that by 
and large the faith and ethical teaching of Chris- 
tianity were largely Jewish in origin, while the 
theology and ritual of the Church represented 
the influence of Hellenism. 

With regard to the Jewish sources of Chris- 
tianity, parallels by the hundreds, both real and 
imaginary, have been assiduously collected and 
studied by Christian and Jewish students 
like Strack-Billerbeck, Abrahams, Montefiore, 
Daube, and other Rabbinic scholars. On the 
other hand, New Testament scholars who were 
most at home in Hellenistic culture and religion 
tended to stress the importance of the Greek 
inheritance in the emergent faith. 

It is with regard to the sources of the Gospel 
of John and the thought of St. Paul, the architect 
of Christianity, that the Dead Sea Scrolls make 
their most significant contribution. The strik- 
ing and totally unexpected implication that 
emerges from these documents is that much of 
the content of early Christian thought and prac- 
tice, previously thought to have its source in 
extra-Jewish circles, emanates from the life and 
outlook of the Dead Sea Sectarians. Such ele- 
ments as the boundless faith in the Righteous 
Teacher, the ideals of celibacy and of property 
held in common, the emphasis upon purity, the 
conflict between “‘the children of light” and “the 
children of darkness”, the Messianic interpreta- 
tion of Scriptural passages, the communion meal 
of the faithful, which is a prototype of the Mes- 
sianic banquet at “the end of days”—all these 
features of the early Christian Church are repre- 
sented in our documents. A tantalizing passage, 
unfortunately not completely preserved, none- 
theless seems to indicate that the idea of the 
Messiah as begotten by God existed in the sect. 
The passage recalls the New Testament descrip- 
tion of the Savior as God’s only begotten Son 
(John 3:16). The view that the Divine concep- 
tion in Christianity was borrowed from Greek 
and Oriental pagan religion, which hitherto 
seemed the most plausible explanation, is now 
seen to require radical revision. 

Some scholars have gone further and found in 
the teachings of the sect such Pauline ideas as 
the flesh being the debased moral nature of man, 
or the doctrine of justification by divine grace 
alone. This is far from certain. Here much de- 
pends upon the precise meaning to be attached 
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to the Hebrew words and phrases, often bor- 
rowed from the Bible, which possess a concrete- 
ness of meaning ill-adapted to rarefied theo- 
logical ideas. 


But the extent of the revolution may be 
gauged in another way. While in the past, paral- 
lels between Jewish Rabbinic sources and the 
New Testament were most plentiful for the 
“Jewish” Synoptic Gospels and much rarer for 
the “Gentile” Gospel of John and the Pauline 
Epistles, the Dead Sea Scrolls show most of their 
striking affinities of expression with these latter 
books. Much of the Gentile influence is now seen 
not to be Gentile at all. In sum, the debt of 
Christianity to Judaism becomes immeasurably 
enlarged, for it now includes both the main- 
stream of normative Judaism and the lesser cur- 
rents of Jewish sectarianism. 


It is, of course, entirely possible that these 
ideas, in whole or in part, entered Jewish thought 
from Iranian or other foreign sources. But even 
if such foreign influence is demonstrated, it is 
clear that their impact upon Christianity came 
only after these ideas had undergone modifica- 
tion and reinterpretation within Judaism and 
had taken on its coloration, be it sectarianism 
or normative. 


Now that our conception of Judaism in the 
first centuries B.C.E. and C.E. has been broad- 
ened by the Dead Sea Scrolls, Christianity 
emerges as being almost completely the offspring 
of Judaism. It is therefore, as Dupont-Sommer 
has observed, a delicate question “to determine 
wherein and to what degree Christianity repre- 
sents an original manifestation of the human 
spirit, a task to which theologians will feel im- 
pelled to address themselves.” 


This question deserves an answer, however 
tentative. To describe Christianity as the off- 
spring of Judaism, it should be clear, is not to 
imply that it possesses no individuality of its 
own. Reference has already been made to the 
absence in the Dead Sea Scrolls of such doctrines 
as the Passion and the Resurrection of Christ. It 
is noteworthy that the Fall of Adam, which does 
appear in some Jewish writings, like the 
roughly contemporaneous IV Ezra, plays no 
part in the theology of the Dead Sea Scrolls thus 
far discovered. The Virgin Birth, the Incarna- 
tion and vicarious atonement likewise do not ap- 
pear in our texts. Nor is there any clear evidence 
of “imminent eschatology,” which has been pos- 
tulated as fundamental to Jesus’ world-view by 
Albert Schweitzer and other scholars. 

The two most notable differences go even be- 
yond these fundamental articles of Christian 
belief. First, Pauline Christianity did not limit 
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itself to the Jewish people, but took its Messay 
to the Gentiles. The Sectarians held fast to th, 
faith in the role of Israel as the elect of Go 
Indeed, they went even further, restricting Gof, 
election to the righteous elements within Israel, 
with whom they identified themselves. 


Second, Paul abrogated the authority of th 
Law and replaced the old covenant of the Tors, 
at Sinai by a covenant of salvation through th 
Savior. He therefore abrogated the entire 4. 
gimen of Jewish ritual. The Sectarians, far fron 
forsaking the Law, regarded themselves as th; 
custodians of the only true interpretation of jt 
meaning. They could not have conceived o/ 
salvation for themselves, their people, or th 
world apart from obedience to the Law as th 
will of God. Far from dispensing with cere.| 
monial practice, they were ritualists par excel. 
lence, who entrusted leadership to the priests in 
all their councils. To be sure, their punctilioy 
observance of the ritual went hand in hand with 
a fervent sense of communion with God and: 
scrupulous loyalty to lofty ethical standards. Th 
Sectarians thus demonstrated by their lives that, 
contrary to Paul’s standpoint, there is no inher-| 
ent and inevitable contradiction between “the 
letter” and “the spirit” of the Law. In this 
fundamental respect, the Sectarians were authen. 
tic children of Jewish tradition, which sees n0| 
necessary conflict between faith and works, ritu- 
al and ethics, obedience to the Law and the inner! 
light. | 

Many unresolved problems in the Dead Sei} 
Scrolls still remain to intrigue and challeng| 
scholars. Such is the identification of variow 
figures mentioned in our texts, like the Right-) 
eous Teacher, the Wicked Priest, the house of! 
Absalom, the Lion of Wrath and others. The rok} 
of the Sons of Zadok in the sect, as well as theit| 
identity and relationship to the Jerusalem priest: 
hood, is particularly obscure. The references to| 
**The Messiahs of Israel and Aaron” are not cleat! 
in themselves, nor their bearing upon the tradi- 
tional Jewish conception of the Messiah, who 
appears at times in two forms, Messiah, son of) 
Joseph, and Messiah, son of David. Whether the) 
references to Damascus are literal or midrashic | 
a moot question among scholars. The inner his- 
tory of the sect, the development of its ideas and| 
of its practices, as well as its outer history, may 
never be adequately known. 





It is, however, clear how much larger than wa 
previously imagined is the debt that Christianity 
owes to the mother faith of Judaism. Thus, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls are an invaluable source for 4 
deeper understanding of the spiritual roots of 
Western man. 
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Religion in Israel's Army 


by Leo Heiman 


ELIGIOUS-military traditions are very im- 
portant in a soldier’s life. The Israeli Mili- 
tary Rabbinate knows that, and soldiers, what- 
ever their private beliefs, will flock to hear their 
chaplain explain the festival of Hanukkah, for 
instance, and draw parallels between the struggle 
of the Jews under the Maccabeans against the 
Syrians and the problems of the Israeli Army 
under General Dayan now. Senior Israeli Army 
officers, some of whom may never have set foot 
in a synagogue before, found out soon after the 
War of Independence that Jewish religion can 
be a great boost to military morale, and that 
means to military strength. The result is that 
neither General Dayan, nor any other senior 
Israel Army commander, has ever missed a Pass- 
over, Rosh Hashana, Hanukkah, or any other 
religious holiday celebration at one of the army 
camps (mostly bivouacs of combat units in the 
fields along the borders). 


Israel’s religious leaders have no complaints 
against the Army and the Israel Army has never 
been at odds with the rabbinate. On the con- 
trary, the Israel Army is supported by all Israeli 
religious parties without exception, barring of 
course the Natorei Karta group of zealots who 
regard anything connected with the State of 
Israel as anathema. 


Religion, of course, is more of a necessity to a 
soldier whose life is in danger daily than to a 
civilian who can scientifically doubt the exist- 
ence of God while he sips a cool drink in the air- 
conditioned safety of a Tel Aviv bar. An addi- 
tional answer for the excellent relations between 
the Army and the rabbinate can be found in the 
personality of Colonel Goren, the Chief Rabbi 
of the Israel Army. Colonel Shlomo Goren used 
to be the chief Jewish chaplain of the Polish 
Army, and a colonel even under the anti-Semitic 
Polish regime. This year, in spite of his age, he 
volunteered for the Israel Army’s parachute and 
commando school, which acording to Leon Uris 
(“Battle Cry”) is tougher than the U.S. Marines’ 
boot-camp, and was graduated from the schocl 
with honors. He is the only rabbi in the world 
who has not only earned his combat paratroop- 





Leo Heiman is a reserve officer in the Israeli navy. In 
the recent action in Sinai he accompanied the Israeli army 
as a war-correspondent. 


er’s wings but who maintains the right to wear 
them by jumping four times every three months 
(one night jump, two high-level day jumps, one 
dangerous low-level combat jump). He has 
learnt how to crawl in mud, swim in a stormy 
sea, and march fifty miles a day. Following 
Colonel Goren’s example, all other chaplains and 
their assistants graduate from special tough com- 
bat courses for, although combat duty is not for 
chaplains, it is their duty to be up front with 
the troops. 


Chaplains and religious affairs officers (chap- 
lains not ordained as rabbis) and their sergeants 
and other personnel are attached to every unit. 
The chaplains are not only spiritual and religious 
leaders, but they are also responsible for kosher 
food, kosher kitchens, religious celebrations dur- 
ing all holidays and festivals (besides prayer), all 
forms of entertainment of a religious-traditional 
nature, as well as for all marriages, divorces, 
burials and memorial services of and for military 
personnel. Every military chaplain has enough 
official funds at his disposal to provide fifteen 
bottles of kosher wine (there is no other wine in 
Israel) and ninety-six sweet cakes per soldier 
per year, which means that if a chaplain has a 
thousand soldiers under his care, he disposes of 
fifteen thousand bottles of wine a year, a fact 
which makes him immensely popular with the 
troops—besides all other considerations. 


Moreover, the chaplains are always called in to 
give pep talks to the troops tying in religion with 
military interests, which, as Colonel Goren likes 
to point out, is not a difficult thing “‘seeing as 
the Bible is full of battles.” ‘A good chaplain,” 
he adds, “‘will discuss the problems of amphibious 
operations under Moses (crossing the Red Sea), 
desert raids and operations, and rear-guard 
actions against enemy troops on Passover, guer- 
rilla operations and liberation campaigns on 
Hanukkah, the sieges of Jerusalem on the Ninth 
of Av and so forth. He’ll always be able to 
draw parallels with the present.” After all, as 
Colonel Goren says, the Israel Army is but a 
worthy successor of the old Israel Army under 
such leaders as Joshua, King David, the Macca- 
beans, and Bar Kochba and tying in religion with 
military affairs comes as a matter of course in 


the Land of the Bible. 
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Colonel Goren is as strictly Orthodox as Chief 
Rabbi of Israel Herzog, a good friend of Col. 
Goren, but he knows how to apply the Jewish 
religion to the necessities of modern military life, 
not only to the satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned, but to the actual improvement of the 
army. 


“Joshua Bin-Nun was one of our greatest 
military leaders, but he never had to tackle the 
problems we do,” quipped Colonel Goren recent- 
ly. He was asked whether he meant problems 
of logistics, the movement of motorized forces 
or radar-aimed artillery support. ‘The Chief 
Chaplain smiled. “I mean,” he said, “problems 
like whether to affix a mezuzah to an airplane’s 
door, how to keep ¢effilin in a paratrooper’s kit, 
and how near the combat positions the Sefer 
Torah must be kept. These problems are much 
tougher than radar or logistics. After all, you 
can change scientific rules, but you can’t change 
religion.” 


Indeed, one of the direct results of the Israel 
Army’s great interest in religion was a flood of 
official and personal letters to the Military 
Rabbinate asking for rulings on the following 
questions: 


Where and how should a mezuzah be affixed 
and what are the regulations concerning such 
mezuzah additions in front-line bunkers, pill- 
boxes, dugouts and other fortifications; 
trucks, tanks, warships, staff-cars, command 
vehicles and caravans, aircraft and torpedo 


boats? 


How can paratroopers keep feffilin in their 
combat kit, seeing that they fall on the ground 
upon landing and it is forbidden to let teffilin 
touch the ground? 


Are there any special prayers for paratroop- 
ers, frogmen, divers, commandos and other 
men on dangerous or “suicide” missions? 


What are the rules as to smoking on the 
Sabbath or eating on Yom Kippur under com- 
bat conditions? 


Where and how should Sifrei Torah be car- 
ried, kept and handled under field and combat 
conditions? Which units rate a Sefer Torah 
and which do not? 


The answer of the Military Rabbinate to the 
first question is that a mezuzah must be affixed 
to the door of anything where soldiers sleep and 
eat. This means that front-line bunkers, staff 
dugouts, and all permanent air-raid shelters and 
fortifications must have a mezuzah at the en- 
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trance, wherever the circumstances permit, 
pill-boxes, artillery emplacements, machine-py 
nests, and rifle pits, no mezuzoth are necesgn 
because these structures are not used for livin 
but for fighting only. On the other hand, if 
crew of a pill- box, covered rifle-pit, etc., fe 
that it is going to stay there for a conceivab 
long time, eating and sleeping on the spot, the 
have the right to affix a mezuzah to the entran 
on their own initiative. In all cases, though, th 
necessary mezuzoth will be supplied by th’ 
unit’s chaplain. 


uJ 


All shipboard cabins rate a mezuzah at th. 
door, and Chief Rabbi Herzog and Chief Chap 
lain Goren have affixed with their own hands th! 
mezuzoth to the captains’ cabins aboard th 
Israel Navy’s two new destroyers, Yaffo nj 
Eilat. Concerning smaller craft, such as roel 
and patrol boats, two or three mezuzoth at th 
entrance to the living-quarters, galley, and. per. 
haps the engine-room, are sufficient. 





As to planes, no mezuzoth are necessary sinc) 
no plane is used for sleeping or eating or as livin, 
quarters, but only as a means of combat or trany 
portation. However, to make religious par 
troopers feel better mezuzoth may be affixed ti 
the doors of transport aircraft at the chaplain) 
discretion, in such a way that the paratroope! 
can kiss the mezuzah before jumping. Also, i! 
a plane’s crew—pilot, co-pilot, navigator, fligh 
engineer, bombardier, gunner, etc.,—feel safe’ 
with a mezuzah in their plane, it may be affxel 
to the entrance to their cockpit, at the chaplain! 
discretion. No mezuzah may be affixed, on th 
other hand, to single-seat fighter planes, tanks 
armored cars, and any other vehicles where me 
do not sleep or eat, but vehicles like staff truck 
trailers, caravans, big radio and communication) 
vans, staff and command buses, etc., must hav 
a mezuzah at the door if the crews eat or slet/ 
in them. Such vehicles are then regarded 4 
houses on wheels. 





The answer to the second question is tha 
letting ¢effilin fall on the ground is indeed a sit 
for which the sinner must atone. However, i 
paratroopers or commando soldiers keep thei 
teffilin in a waterproof pouch in their pocke: 
or ammunition bag, in such a case, answefti 
Colonel Goren (citing Maimonides), the feffill 
cannot touch the ground, no matter how hat 


the soldier falls. 


There are no special prayers for personnel o 
dangerous missions and duties in the air, on thi 
ground, in and under the water, but it’s good! 
pray for the Lord’s help before such a missiot) 
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while the Gommel prayer, to thank the Lord 
for saving one’s life, must be said after each 


+ such mission. 


Smoking on the Sabbath in mess-rooms, clubs, 
barrack-rooms, offices and all other military 
quarters where soldiers congregate is forbidden 
by the official army regulations, as is eating on 
Yom Kippur, and offenders are punished by fines 
and jail sentences after one warning. Soldiers are 
free to do whatever they wish, however, in the 
privacy of their living-quarters or outside the 
camp area. Under combat conditions, however, 
everything goes, as evidenced by this true anec- 
dote of an army captain on front-line duty who 
came out on the Sabbath from his staff-bunker 
with a pipe in his mouth and met his battalion’s 
chaplain. The young captain was embarrassed 
and tried to hide the pipe in his pocket. But the 
chaplain laughed heartily and told the captain 
that it was all right for him to smoke on the 
Sabbath. “It’s Pikuach Nefesh (“saving of 
souls”) and under the Pikuach Nefesh rule you 
may smoke if it’s necessary to save a Jewish soul. 
In fact, your pipe can save a lot of souls. You 
spent all night poring over maps and intelligence 
reports, looking at air photos and answering 
phone and radio calls. Your nerves were sub- 
jected to a great strain and the reason you are 
enjoying your stinking pipe so much now is that 
it provides the necessary means to soothe your 
frayed nerves, relax your tired mind and refresh 
your dulled reflexes. Thus, smoking your pipe 
makes you capable of conducting operations 
against the enemy without becoming a nervous 
wreck, while without your pipe your combat 
efficiency would be necessarily reduced. Now, 
you need the pipe, the battalion needs you, the 
army needs the battalion, and the people of Israel 
need their army. But for the pipe, our battalion 
may suffer more casualties than absolutely neces- 
sary, and since the people of Israel would be 
butchered and enslaved if it were not for the 
fighting efficiency of our army, you can see now 
why your pipe comes under the Pikuach Nefesh 
rule—though if I catch you smoking on the Sab- 
bath in our rear camp’s mess-room, I’ll crack 
down as hard as I can.” 


Soldiers, airmen, sailors and marines on com- 
bat duty may not only eat on Yom Kippur, but 
must do so, in order to maintain their fighting 
efficiency. In such cases, permission is needed not 
to eat, but to fast, and it is granted only if the 
chaplain is satisfied that there’ll be no unneces- 
sary casualties as a result of fasting. 

As to Sifrei Torah, all units which have a rabbi 
or a religious affairs officer rate a small synagogue 
and a Sefer Torah of their own. This rule in- 
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cludes all warships with crews of more than 100, 
all army battalions and independent units over 
100 strong, all army, air and naval training- 
depots, camps, supply-bases, yards, fields, bar- 
racks and installations with garrisons or crews 
of over 100, and all military jails, headquarters 
and staff centers. As to smaller units, they are 
grouped together, like a flotilla of torpedo boats, 
or a squadron of fighter planes, and the unit’s 
chaplain maintains a synagogue with a Sefer 
Torah at the group’s headquarters. Shipboard 
synagogues must, of course, take their Sifrei 
Torah with them, but no Sefer Torah should be 
taken up into the air. Under combat or field 
conditions, the chaplain naturally moves to- 
gether with his unit, and sets up a field syna- 
gogue as near the battle-lines as possible. It is 
the duty of the chaplain and his assistants (reli- 
gious affairs officers and sergeants) to see to it 
that a Sefer Torah should under no circum- 
stances fall into the enemy’s hands or be other- 
wise desecrated. 

As can be seen from the above, the Military 
Rabbinate has solved problems for which there 
were no actual precedents, but an excellent 
knowledge of the Jewish religious law with its 
commentaries, a good deal of common sense, and 
a lot of goodwill on all sides, coupled with the 
assistance of Chief Rabbi Herzog (whose son 
is in command of the Jerusalem Military Dis- 
trict), helped to solve all problems which have 
come up lately. 

In addition, Colonel Goren wrote a number of 
new prayers adapted for military purposes, also 
approved by the Chief Rabbinate, and opened a 
Military Yeshiva at the Central Army Syna- 
gogue in Tel Aviv, where religious-minded sol- 
diers can study to become rabbis or at least reli- 
gious affairs officers. 
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David Shimoni (1886-1956): 
Poet of the Second Aliyah 


by Zalman Shazar 


T= SECOND ALIYAH was the faithful Young 

Guard of Israel’s national revival and, at the 
same time, completely in revolt against all ac- 
cepted methods of thinking and acting. Even 
while they were still in the Diaspora, the youth 
of the Second Aliyah represented something 
totally new in Jewish life. They were a phenom- 
enon that cried out for expression in art, that 
had to have such expression. With the first 
“bahar” (uprooting of deep wild growths), ap- 
peared the first story about “bahar” and the 
first well that was dug became literature almost 
while it was still being dug. Both these early 
stories were written by the late novelist, Meir 
Vilkansky, himself a laborer in those early days. 
But these were the first gropings, testifying to 
the strong literary yearnings of the young peo- 
ple. The literature of the Second Aliyah made 
its first genuine appearance in the idylls of David 
Shimoni. 

It was from the same city as Berl Katznelson 
that David Shimoni—then known as Shimono- 
vitz—came to Israel, and in the same year—1909 
(some months earlier than Berl). Both had 
reached intellectual maturity beside the same 
crowded bookshelves in the attic of the house 
of Berl’s father. There are chapters of David’s 
reminiscences describing this boyhood friend- 
ship. Berl worked as a farm laborer in a colony 
and then went north to a kvutza in Galilee. 
David was a watchman in vineyards in Judea 
and Samaria. 

Berl and David had grown up in the stormy 
period of the first Russian revolution. They were 
swept along by the agitation that carried nation- 
alist Jewish youth into the current of that revo- 
lution. The boy, Berl, made speeches to the 
carpenters’ apprentices and the stocking-weavers 
of his town, Bobroisk, and, at an early age, 
David composed Yiddish translations of the 
revolutionists’ favorite songs. These were printed 
in Der Neuer Weg, the Zionist Socialist periodi- 
cal published in Vilna. I remember that when 
the youthful socialists of my town met secretly 
in my sisters’ room, they used to sing with fer- 
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vor the Russian song entitled “You Have Falle 
as Victims”, the very sound of whose notes ter. 
rified parents and neighbors and was enough ty 
bring on searches, arrests and imprisonment, | 
loved to sing along with them but always in 
Shimonovitz’ Yiddish version of the song. 
When, as a young student in St. Petersburg] 
first met Shimonovitz, he had already conclude 
the Russian revolutionary phase of his life and 
was well-known as a Hebrew poet. His vers 
was printed prominently in the chief Hebrew 
publications of the time: the “Ahiasaf” Alm: 
nacs; the issues of “Zeman” (where his ‘Nev 
Song” appeared—the “first revolutionary poem 


in Hebrew” as he himself termed it) ; ‘“HaShilo- | 


ah” and “‘SHaMeorer’”’. A wind from the land of 
Israel seemed somehow to blow about him even 
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before he settled in the land itself. 
“T am a Hebrew from an alien land, 


Shadows of a world long past surround me, | 


My back is bent and in my failing heart 
An ancient dream is king.” 
These words of his in his ‘‘Nachria” (‘‘Alien,” 
1907) filled us with the conviction that only if 
we left the “alien land” could back and heart 
be healed and the dream become a reality. 


It is impossible to describe to the reader of to- | 


day how impressed we were by his poem of 


warning, “The Last One” (1906). We had never | 
thought about the fate of the Samaritans but | 
we realized that the Samaritan of the poem wa: | 


merely a symbol, applied specifically to us, and 
his brief dedication to J.H.B. (Joseph Haim 


Brenner) made his intent even clearer to us. | 


Two years earlier, Bialik in his ‘“Davar” had 
prophesied in the same bitter tone: 
“Why do we fear death? His angel rides 
upon our shoulders, 
His bit is in our mouths.” 
But the message became even stronger in the 


image of the Samaritan who (like each of us) | 
saw his ancient nation dying and a grave already | 


waiting for him, the last of its sons. 

I remember a walk with Shimonovitz on 4 
bitter winter night. We strolled along the banks 
of the Neva on the French Promenade near the 
two great sphinxes exiled there from the East. 
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It was a few months before his first aliyah to 
Israel. The sphinxes fascinated him. He was 
later to incorporate them in a poem, describing 
their struggle with the alien cold and their de- 
pendence on the sunshine of their native land 
stored up within them. 

For a year, from 1909 to 1910, he was a 
watchman in Rehovot vineyards and he worked 
in Petach Tikva orange groves. He developed 
a close friendship with Brenner whom he had 
admired from a distance. He lived with the 
Yemenites who had settled near Rehovot, grew 
close to the swamp-drainers of Hedera and the 
laborers of Judea struggling for the opportunity 
to work. The first collections of his poems ap- 
peared: Saar uDemama (“Storm and Silence’’) ; 
Yeshimon (“Wasteland”). It was then he wrote 
his “Yardenit,” “Be Yaar be Hedera,” ‘“‘Milhemet 
Yehuda ve Galil” and “Carmit”—idylls of the 
new life. The rhythm was still Russian, the 
Hebrew accent still Ashkenazic; but the poetry 
itself spoke of the new kind of men emerging 
in the Fatherland. Its heroes were no longer the 
city and small-town characters of the Hebrew 
literature of those days; not even Brenner’s more 
sophisticated Davidovsky and Hazkuni, torn by 
conflicts. Its heroes were Elkanah, the laborer, 
Ben Artzi, the planter, Naftali, the joker, the 
lovely daughter of Galilee, and above all, the 
elderly Reb Pinhas, working, dancing, guiding 
and encouraging. 

In the Diaspora a whole generation heard the 
new tidings. The reception of the idylls was 
extraordinary for Hebrew literature in those 
days. They quickly made their way from the 
pages of the magazines where they appeared into 
little brochures which delighted both young and 
old. From the brochures they were gathered into 
various anthologies and, when modern Hebrew 
schools were established, the idylls of David 
Shimonovitz became an essential element in the 
education of tens of thousands of children. For 
many of the boys and girls who came with the 
Third Aliyah, the verses of “Be Yaar be Hedera” 
and “Yoval Ha Eglonim” were inspiration and 
spiritual baggage. 

Even before A. D. Gordon’s “religion of 
Labor” became an influence in the movement, 
before his “letters from the Land of Israel” were 
printed and translated, and years before he met 
the followers awaiting him at the Prague Con- 
ference, David Shimonovitz had discovered 
Gordon and revealed him to his readers as a 
model and example. There is a hint of Gordon’s 
personality in “Be Yaar be Hedera” and his 
full stature appears—with slight changes in 
biographical details—in ‘“HaToeh beZeman” 
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(printed in installments in ‘“HaShiloah”). It 
would not be incorrect to say that long before 
the members of HaPoel Hatzair knew Gordon as 
their leader and guide, Shimonovitz pointed him 
out, won him disciples, and saw in him the great 
teacher. All his life Shimonovitz was to remain 
under the marvelous old man’s influence; and 
this grew even stronger in the last years of 
David’s life. 


THE wy. as a full-fledged form in Hebrew 

literature was not revived by Shimonovitz. 
Tschernichovsky had preceded him and in fact 
influenced him, just as Shimonovitz’s poems of 
winter are reminiscent of Bialik’s. But Tscher- 
nichovsky had used the idyll in traditional 
fashion to capture the romantic quality of a 
life that was disappearing. 

Essentially, David Shimonovitz was a con- 
templative, reflective man, almost, I might say, 
a philosopher. Little by little, out of the sum- 
ming up of his thoughts and the definition of 
his ideas, he built up a system of his own. In 
his modesty he wrote it down in a diary of re- 
flections he called Be Hashai (“In Solitude’). 
He kept on doing this even though the pub- 
lished portions of the diary proved to be less 
popular than the idylls had been or than the 
rich and charming “memoirs” were to be. In 
Be Hashai we find much poetic thought and a 
reasoned ethical approach; its foundations are 
those on which the spiritual and moral edifice 
of the best of the Second Aliyah’s people was 
built. 

Moral reproach was an essential characteristic 
of Shimonovitz, but he was too modest and 
retiring to upbraid his fellow men openly. He 
took refuge in proverbs and fables—an old de- 
vice. In recent years, however, he often felt 
impelled to speak in terms of reproach and argu- 
ment from the platform of writers’ conferences, 
Something of his friend and master, A. D. Gor- 
don, came to life in him. 

Love for the beauty of nature characterized 
both his early and later work; he was moved by 
the loveliness of sea and wilderness, dawn and 
twilight, harvest and white swans on a serene 
lake. But, essentially, he looked upon his poetry 
as a priestly service to his God, his people and 
his generation. 

There were times when he seemed to disperse 
his talents too widely in many varied forms— 
the lyric and epic, the ballad and idyll, the folk 
song and fable, meditation and memoir. Actual- 
ly, all these forms were expressions of the same 
unified whole—a writer for whom art was a 
mission and poetry a service, dedicated to the 
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just and right, the healthy and health-giving. 
From this point of view, he was always a faithful 
member of Bialik’s group. 


But poetry that is service did not always 
appeal to the generation of poets that came after 
him. It was his fate to teach modern Hebrew 
literature at the Herzlia Gymnasium in Tel- 
Aviv. A teacher may move his pupils to love 
the literature he teaches, but it is clear that they 
will not accept his poetry as a model. On the 
contrary, in order to assert their independence, 
they deviate completely from their teacher’s 
example. This happened to Shimoni in Tel-Aviv, 
to Kabak, the novelist, at the Gymnasium in 
Jerusalem. The new winds blowing in the liter- 
ary world outside further intensified the cleavage 
between teacher and pupils. But loneliness held 
no terrors for Shimoni. Even in his youth he 
knew that “he who becomes a Hebrew poet is 
destined to loneliness from his very childhood” 
(Be Hashai, p. 287). The sweetness of his nature 
rescued him from bitterness, and the atmosphere 
around him was always full of kindness. 


A particularly interesting chapter is that of 
Shimoni’s reconciliation with the religious way 
of life. For years his attitude was that of his 
secular-minded comrades, but even then his 
descriptions of the spiritual world of pious Jews 
were marked by special appreciation. His ap- 
proach to the Cabbalists of Safed, for instance, 
differed greatly from that of his literary masters. 
Simpler people, deeply rooted in tradition, were 
dear to him as well. No modern Hebrew writer 
ever described a pious woman as he did in old 
Osnath at the Wailing Wall she loved so devoutly. 
He was, I think, the first Hebrew poet to write 
about Yemenites, and his pious Yemenites in 
the villages of Barchiel and Hatzerot were 
radiant personalities. 


In his later years, Shimoni’s own way of life 
came closer and closer to the traditional ways of 
our people. There was no repentance, no argu- 
ing, no public expression at all. He did not con- 
ceal the change, but he did not flaunt it either. 
I have been told that in the synagogue of the 
Home for the Aged where he often used to pray, 
no one knew who he was. Every Sabbath, for 
his own private pleasure, he pored over the Mid- 
rash of the Bible portion of the week. The 
garment of skepticism worn by his generation 
slipped off his shoulders and the festive garment 
of tradition clothed him once again. He left the 
ways of his comrades and returned to that of 
his fathers. 

Just as in his fables and essays, his meditations 
and moral reproaches, there was clearly some- 
thing of A. D. Gordon, the teacher of his youth, 
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so that same legacy may well have influenced the 
religious transformation of his later years. 
Deborah Baron and David Shimoni (who died 
within a short time of each other) were among 
the founders of the literature of labor which 
was to become the literature of the Land: she 
with her stories, he with his idylls. They began 
at the same time as its earliest writers, went on 
with those who continued the tradition, and 
reared—and will rear—successive literary gener. 
ations, children both rebellious—and faithful, 
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Kathriel: An Excerpt from Matzevah (‘Monument’) 


by David Shimoni 


GS Ymrariy for chickens? There was hardly any work 
for which my friend Kathriel had no sympathy. 

In brief: a wonderful worker, rare among the best; 

although little versed in that pompous verbiage, 

that lugubrious rhetoric about “The Glory of Labor, 

The Sweat of the Brow, and The Wonders of Nature,” 

which drips like holy oil from the lips of our’ orators, 

and from the pens of our Bachelors of Bureaucracy; 

those who, for all their worship of “Nature Sublime,” 

seldom come near it, and spend their lives 

in the loneliness of conferences at distant capitals, 

while he works on in silence, a bright smile on his broad face. 

You must not think that he wore the mantle of a “Conqueror of Labor,” 

a self-righteous saint, simmering like a goose in its own grease; 

a citron sealed in its container, lest its calyx break. 

God forbid! He was wholesome in all his ways, 

a man among men, never isolated from his friends. 

He went to meetings and reverently listened to lectures, 

to fancy words about “Our People’s Wanderlust, 

Our Need for Roots in the Bosom of Mother Nature.” 

And when he would see a derisive gleam in my eye 

he would scold me to my face: “Friend, forbear 

to chastise and condemn our worthy speaker! 

He has had no chance to practise what he preaches, 

yet his sermon is a useful deed. For we surely need 

tto be reminded time and time again by preachers 

cf matters true and tried.” What say you to this upstart? 

But recently arrived and dares to upbraid me— 

a trail-blazer among the latter-day pioneers! 

Yet from this upstart, this broad-beamed Kathriel, 

who talked so little and did so much, I accepted 

willingly, lovingly his rude reproaches. 

My soul clung to his. I loved his calm diffidence, 

unlike those whose modesty spreads like a bad scent; 

his clean smile, his steady and fruitful labor, 

his rapt attentiveness . . . He always seemed attentive, 

his soul attuned like a keenly listening ear, 

eager for a message, prepared for a command, 

avidly gulping essays, speeches and debates, 

wherein are weighed in lengthy, solemn discourse 

our hopes of freedom for Land and People. 

His mind would dive into the whirlpool 

of swirling words, and bravely pluck from them 

pure pearls of wisdom. Only when the heated speaker 

would profusely praise the sacred suffering 

and sacrifices of our patriotic pioneers 

would Kathriel dissent in sorrow and disgust, 

retreat to his corner, lest he witness 

a good friend’s downfall . . . It happened once 

a well-known speaker came to where Kathriel lived, 

and in his usual manner crowned with verbal glory 

the heads of our noble pioneers, shouting: “Hail 
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our valiant volunteers! Have you not forsaken 
in Diaspora’s distant lands, in capitals 
bright and brilliant, lacquered shoes and monocles, 
and all delights of night life, to come here 
to revive the dismal desolation of our land?” 
Perhaps I am adding or leaving out a bit, 
but in this manner did that lip-artist trumpet 
a shrill fanfare in honor of our shabby comrades. 
And truth to tell, there were in this same settlement 
several boys and girls, precious and pure of heart, 
full of the joy of work, aglow with the light of our land, gl 
sincerely dreaming of renewal for society and man. o 
There were also others, neither fish nor fowl], celebr 
hangers-on; and even human dross, wind-driven hard 
chaff, who come and leave as they came. Yet the fi 
to our great surprise, all hung on the speaker’s lips, a repr 
this prating bore prattling platitudes. It 1s 3 
Drunk they were with pride, the good and bad. amen 
Verily that wise and kindly Gentile fabler condi 
hit the mark in saying: “We testify to prove made 
that flattery is evil; yet it repeatedly finds refuge speak 
in men’s hearts.” And while I mused thus, our friend Kathriel bothe 
sprang from his seat, his face distraught with anger; tain ¢ 
I scarcely recognized him—so changed he seemed. Th 
His heavy shoulders tense, yet his speech was calm, Jewisl 
but betraying in a slight tremor his inner turbulence. begin: 
“Look here, dear sir,” he shot at the speaker, comp 
“Do you not know that most of us have come ican 
from places such as Shnipishok and Plonsk? Brith 
Good villages, but scarcely glamorous cities! repres 
Do you not know that hardly lacquered shoes, Jewis 
tuxedos, monocles, which seem to kindle in your heart or th 
such glowing reminiscence, have we forsaken? deep 
We have left in our former homes far different things: level 
dark and bitter poverty, sorrowing fathers and mothers layer 
prematurely aged from worry over their desperate sons, grouy 
over brothers and sisters decaying without hope. and 
A cruel, barren soil, gluttonously swallowing up ticall 
streams and streams of Jewish blood and tears. opera 
And should I, for argument’s sake, agree Th 
that some of us have danced in distant halls foun 
of bright and famous foreign capitals, Jewis 
or squandered days in aimless idling, of th 
is it heroic, noble to trade the cluttered tions 
clamor of those towns for our homeland’s empty fields? that 
Their stifling alien air for the soothing breath of home? cent 
There is no lack of suffering and worry here: mun: 
every pain and tribulation but that searing spittle into 
which exile ceaselessly injects into our very souls! grou 
Here there is recompense for every ache and pain!” The 
Thus Kathriel spoke . .. And I, that very night, stage 
found renewed fulfillment in a fiery hora dance. comr 

(Translated from the Hebrew by David Kuselewitz) the ¢ 
David Kuselewitz, the translator, studied at the Hebrew Gymnasium of Kovno and 

Mesifta Talmudical Academy in Brooklyn, at the College of the City of New York An 
(B.S., 1935) and Teachers College of Columbia University (M.A., 1940). He was a will | 
member of the first American kibbutz in Israel (now known as “Ein HaShofet’’). Comn 
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Five Decades of the American 
Jewish Committee 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


| tale ONE not acquainted with the early history 
of the American Jewish Committee, now 
celebrating its 50th anniversary, would find it 
hard to believe that its founding represented 
the first earnest effort to give American Jewry 
a representative address in community relations. 
It is nevertheless a fact that the Committee’s 
coming into being was in a sense a revolt against 
conditions which, fifty and more years ago, 
made it possible for a few Jewish notables to 
speak in the name of the American Jews without 
bothering to receive their authorization or ascer- 
tain their wishes, 


The self-appointed spokesmen comprised a 
Jewish élite which, at the end of the 19th and 
beginning of the 20th centuries, was in the main 
composed of the leaders of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations and of the B’nai 
Brith. The membership of these two bodies 
represented almost exclusively one layer of the 
Jewish population—immigrants from Germany 
or their children—who had by that time struck 
deep roots in American soil and attained a high 
level of economic and social stabilization. That 
layer constituted the best organized Jewish 
group in the United States a half century ago, 
and the Union and the B’nai B’rith were prac- 
tically the only two Jewish organizations to 
operate on a national scale. 


The Board of Delegates of American Israelites 
founded in 1859 for the purpose of safeguarding 
Jewish civil and religious rights became a part 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions in 1878. The Jewish fraternal organizations 
that existed in this country at the turn of the 
century did not set for themselves any com- 
munity goals. Orthodox Jewry was splintered 
into countless fragments, and the Conservative 
group was only making its first uncertain steps. 
The Zionist movement was in its embryonic 
stage, and organized Jewish labor was not Jewish 
community-minded. Under these circumstances, 
the élite could hardly be accused of usurpation 





An article by Charles Reznikoff in a forthcoming issue 
will present a different view of the American Jewish 
Committee. 


when it preempted the vacant field of Jewish 
leadership. 


At the beginning of the present century 
organized Reform Judaism no longer held to the 
conceptions of Jewish unity which its founders 
entertained. Isaac Mayer Wise in his earlier years 
sought to unify the Jewish community and give 
Reform a mass basis; his successors tended to 
perpetuate the religious splits in Jewish life and 
make Reform the denomination of the Jewish 
upper bourgeoisie. The latter was sufficiently 
acculturated and firmly enough entrenched in 
a social and economic sense to regard the newly 
arrived aspirants to Jewish leadership as in- 
truders. If the élite filled a vacuum before, it 
was now fortifying its positions against the tidal 
waves of immigration from Eastern Europe. 


The élite received this immigration with 
mixed feelings. There were some among them 
who rejoiced at seeing the American settlement 
grow by the arrival of large numbers of Jews, 
and there were others who watched this growth 
with misgiving and apprehension. The latter 
were afraid that Jewish mass immigration from 
lands of persecution would undermine the status 
achieved in this country by the Jews who came 
earlier from Western Europe. Their fears were 
fanned on the one hand by the anti-immigra- 
tionist sentiments which were becoming wide- 
spread among the American people, and on the 
other hand by the alarm with which affluent 
Jews viewed the rise of radical movements among 
the Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
These movements were considered a stain on the 
attitudes and behavior patterns which to the 
élite represented true American Judaism. 

The protest demonstrations carried out in this 
country against the Czarist government in 
Russia for its role in organizing the pogrom in 
Kishenev in 1903 and the numerous pogroms in 
1905 were a clear indication that a new day was 
dawning in American Jewish life. Pointing up 
the need for a central Jewish agency to meet the 
problems of this new day, Jacob H. Schiff, the 
leading Jewish philanthropist in the United 
States, who acted as the treasurer of the relief 
funds raised to aid the victims of the pogroms, 
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related how a few individuals were called upon 
to make important decisions on behalf of the 
American Jewish community as a whole. He 
declared that he “would not care to take such 
responsibility on himself again,” and he in- 
sisted that authorized representatives of Amer- 
ican Jewry share the responsibility with him. 

He was not moved by the fears that such 
representatives would embarrass the Jewish com- 
munity by propounding radical ideas. Neither 
was Cyrus Adler afflicted with these fears. In 
an article published in 1905, he called for the 
establishment of ‘fa national Jewish organiza- 
tion in the United States which can, in cases of 

ecessity, cooperate with similar bodies in other 
countries for the welfare of Jews everywhere.” 
This national organization, Dr. Adler said, 
“should speak in behalf of the Jews of America 
on matters of national and international import- 
ance.” 

Louis Marshall expanded on these ideas. To be 
effective, he maintained, the national Jewish 
organization must rest on a democratic founda- 
tion. Inasmuch as he regarded American Jewry 
as constituting a religious community, he con- 
sidered that the democratic ends would be served 
if the organization were to be composed of dele- 
gates from the synagogues. However, he was 
also willing to make provision for representa- 
tion from the unsynagogued groups. The im- 
portant thing, he said at a meeting in May, 1906, 
was for the organization to “go to the people 
and get its authority from them direct.” 

This is precisely what the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and the B’nai B’rith did 
not want. Since American Jews, they argued, 
were divided on matters of ideology and philos- 
ophy, it was not possible for one organization to 
represent them all. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
Jewish activities in this country could only be 
carried on on a voluntary basis, no Jewish com- 
munity organization could adopt binding deci- 
sions by a majority vote if the minority was not 
ready to abide by these decisions. This conten- 
tion had no more validity fifty years ago than 
it has today. If a democratic Jewish community 
structure has not evolved in this country it was 
not because there was something in the American 
way of life that precluded the rise of such a 
structure. It was rather because there was among 
the élite an influential group which was deter- 
mined not to share Jewish leadership with others. 
Not for a moment were the members of this 
group bothered by doubt as to their own right to 
arrogate to themselves the authority to speak in 
the name of the entire Jewish community. One 
of the arguments they advanced in opposition 


JEWisH Front 


to the establishment of a new central Jewig) 
body, at the time the American Jewish Con, 
mittee was in the process of formation, was thy 
it would at best merely duplicate the work th 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations an 
B’nai B’rith were already doing. This was mad 
clear in a letter written on May 12th, 1906, by 
seven outstanding leaders of the two organiz:. 
tions. The letter read in part: 


. Nor is it true that the new agency j 
reanived to do whatever the American Jer) 
may and can do to secure the civil rights of! 
co-religionists in other countries. Both th 
Union of American Hebrew Congregation, 
and the Order of B’nai B’rith have, when.| 
ever occasion arose, acted in behalf of oy! 
persecuted brothers abroad and almost in. 
variably with effective success; therefore, 
even with this end in view, the necessity cf 
duplicating existing agencies is certainly| 
not apparent. 

This was a clear warning: let no one enone 
upon a field which the élite considered part of 
its territory. 

Nor were the authors of the letter concerne(| 
merely with forestalling organizational rivalry. 
They raised a more basic issue to bolster their cas! 
against representative leadership in Jewish com- 
munity affairs: 

The danger must be clear to any unbiased 
observer of the situation that unless thi’ 
proposed new corporation or conference k| 
composed of the most conservative men,| 
the standing of the Jews in the American! 
nation will be seriously affected for th 
worse. With the machinery for election a) 
outlined, the probabilities are that conservs-| 
tive elements, using this term not in a reli 
gious significance, will be crowded to tht! 
rear and the new organization will fall into 
the hands of radical theorists whose vagaries 
will then be accepted by the American 
nation as expressive of the views and the in- 
tentions of the whole Jewish community. 

Here we have the crux of the matter: tht 
Jews of the East Side cannot be trusted to stay 
within respectable bounds. At the founding 
meeting of the American Jewish Committee, 
Mr. Adolf Kraus, the President of B’nai B’rith,| 
made this point without pulling any punches 
“T believe,” he declared, “‘this cry that you have 
got to be elected by the people is humbug .. . } 
it necessary that this Committee represent the 
riff-raff and everybody? If this Committe 
represents the representative and high-class Jews 
of America, that is enough.” In the face of this 
demand, Louis Marshall and his colleagues yield- 
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ed and adopted the organizational proposals of 
the élite. The American Jewish Committee has 
become the exclusive club of the “high-class 
Jews of America” rather than the representative 
body of “the riff-raff and everybody.” 


N NOVEMBER 11, 1906, thirty-three of the 

original fifty members of the American 
Jewish Committee met at Hotel Savoy in New 
York and launched the new agency which soon 
became the central Jewish body in relations with 
American society at large and in action by 
American Jews in behalf of their brothers 
abroad. It would not appear from the record 
that the champions of democracy were greatly 
put out by the defeat they had suffered at the 
hands of the Krauses, Emil G. Hirsches and 
Simon Wolfs. Before very long the Committee 
acquired the habit of conducting its affairs as if 
it had received direct authority from the Jewish 
people, as Louis Marshall originally intended that 
it should. 

The early democratic theories gave way to 
oligarchic practices. However, it would not be 
fair to place the entire responsibility for this 
evolution at the doorsteps of the Committee. It 
should be admitted that in the decade before the 
First War the Committee almost single-handedly 
provided whatever there was of a national Jewish 
leadership in this country. The Orthodox ele- 
ments were even more splintered than before. 
The Conservative movement had, to be sure, 
made some progress, but it was still largely de- 
pendent on the financial aid of members of the 
American Jewish Committee among whom were 
to be found the most important spokesmen of 
the Reform temples and the lodges of B’nai 
Brith. The Zionist movement, too, had ad- 
vanced considerably, but it was lacking a pro- 
gram of Jewish living in this country; and the 
Jewish labor movement still regarded collabora- 
tion with the Jewish bourgeoisie as treason to 
the class interests of the Jewish workers. It is 
not to be wondered therefore that even the most 
democratic members of the Committee began to 
look at their organization as having a monopoly 
on responsible and trained Jewish leadership. It 
is quite possible that, had there been serious pres- 
sure from below for a more representative form 
of Jewish community organization, Marshall 
and those who shared his views would have re- 
sponded favorably and the whole development 
of the Jewish community might then have taken 
a different direction. But the fact remains that 
no group was either strong enough or willing 
to organize such pressure. 


When the Jewish masses finally did assert 
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meet the needs of young Americans; day 
schools, kindergartens, afternoon schools, 
& Summer Camps for Children and Adults. 


MEMBERS (Men & Women) 
Admitted Age 18 to 65 


FARBAND ranks among the strongest 
fraternal orders and operates under the 
supervision of N. Y. State Insurance Dept. 
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DANIEL JONES, Inc. 
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Best Wishes for 
A HAPPY PASSOVERI 
* 
MOISHA‘'TS 


Appetizing Stores 
THROUGHOUT THE BRONX 














B & C SUPER MARKETS 
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15500 WOODROW WILSON 
Detroit 3, Mich. 

















MARINO’S RESTAURANT 


Finest Italian Cuisine 
Wines and Liquors — Luncheon — Dinner — Supper 
Vv 


716 LEXINGTON AVENUE (at 58th St.) 
New York, N. Y. ELdorado 5-8923 
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Cloak, Skirt & Dress Pressers' Union 
Local 35, I. L. G. W. U. 


60 WEST 35th STREET 
New York I, N. Y. 
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Chairman Manager 
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IsrazL Horowrrz, Gen. Manager 
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their right to determine policy in matters jp. 
volving their interests as part of the Jewis 
community, it was almost impossible to dislodg 
the Committee from control over Jewish actiy. 
ities. For the leaders of the Committee it wy 
no longer merely a matter of retaining com. 
manding influence; it was also a question of yp. 
holding their principles which ran counter t) 
the views gaining currency among the bulk of 
the American Jewish population. During th 
first years of World War I, the pressure becam 
irresistible and the Committee was forced to give! 
ground. There were also instances when the! 
Committee itself supported efforts to provide :/ 
wider base for organized Jewish endeavor. Thu! 
it was the Committee that organized the Kehil. | 
lah in New York in 1909. Despite the fact that! 
it formed a relief agency of its own at the out-| 
break of the First World War, it was largely du! 
to the efforts of the Committee that the Joint] 
Distribution Committee was created. To be sure, 
members of the Committee imediately took over! 
the leadership of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and similar institutions, but this was pri-| 
marily because among them were to be found| 
the most prominent figures in American Jewish| 
life. The Marshalls did not need an autocratic | 
organization to reinforce their influence; they 
would have been placed at the head of any demo- 
cratic community set-up. Their organizational 
views were therefore less motivated by personal 
ambitions than by false conceptions which | 
stemmed from the monopolistic positions they | 
had occupied for a long time without serious| 
challenge. 





The spirit of Shtadlanut was not missing 
in their work. ‘Toward the bulk of the Jew-| 
ish population they assumed a paternalistic atti- | 
tude, and they were convinced that American 
Jewry would be lost without their guidance and 
supervision. Still, this was a far cry from the 
contemptuous attitudes the old élite displayed 
toward the same masses in former years. The 
founders of the Committee all belonged to the 
upper strata of American Jewish society, but 
they were also courageous and proud Jews who 
could be quite militant in the defense of Jewish 
honor and Jewish rights. They rendered valiant 
service to persecuted Jews in a number of cour- 
tries and, in their own way, contributed to the 
creation of the State of Israel—the early anti | 
Zionism and subsequent non-Zionism of the} 
Committee notwithstanding. Of truly historic 
significance was the fight the Committee waged 
for equal treatment of American Jews by gov- 


Pn 


ernments with whom the United States main- | 
tained treaty relationships. The fight led to the | 
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abrogation, in 1911, of a commercial treaty be- 
tween this country and Czarist Russia because 
of the latter’s refusal to recognize American 
passports when held by American citizens of 
Jewish persuasion, 


HAVE LINGERED so long on the organizational 
evolution of the Committee because this had 
a profound effect upon the development of the 
Jewish community. The Committee, more than 
any one single factor, is responsible for the fact 
that this community is still not organized on a 
democratic basis and as yet has no representive 
voice to speak for it. The Committee wielded 
the greatest influence and made its most con- 
structive contributions during the first period 
of its existence—a period lasting until the early 
1930s. It could boast of no large budgets and it 
maintained only a very small staff in those days. 
It shunned publicity and preferred to do its 
work without fanfare. Its autocratic behavior 
was frequently overlooked or forgotten because 
it had at its helm men of great intellectual 
stature, strong convictions, and a keen sense of 
responsibility. They were rooted in Jewish tradi- 
tion and unshakable in their Jewish loyalties. 
They respected Torah and valued Jewish knowl- 
edge. When these leaders left the scene, the 
Committee remained with the former autocratic 
conduct but without the moral authority that 
the founders possessed. The Committee would 
probably not have been able to maintain its old 
monopoly position under the best of circum- 
stances, but it is doubtful whether, under its 
first leadership, it would have been reduced to 
the status of a defense agency—one of several in 
the area of community relations—that it enjoys 
at the present time. The tendency toward exclu- 
siveness in the first period turned into a mechan- 
ical isolationism in the second period. 


This isolationism is much less justified than the 
exclusiveness of the élite was fifty years ago. 
When the Krauses insisted that no one central 
organization could represent the entire Jewish 
community, it was at a time when one Jewish 
group hardly had any contact with another 
and when no common language existed either in 
a cultural sense or in community action. The 
descendants of Germany and the immigrants 
from Eastern Europe represented two distinct 
communities as it were. Class division was rigid 
in the Jewish environment and the political 
struggles were real and embittered. There was 
then some ground for claiming self-sufficiency 
for an agency embracing “representative and 


high-class Jews;” but what justification is there 
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Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday! 


from 


Wm. C. Walker's Sons 


270 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 
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for the policy of going it alone that the Com- 
mittee pursues at the present time? 

Ideologically, the Jewish community has never 
been more united—if anything, it suffers from 
too much unity. Former lines of distinction have 
been all but obliterated. A process of economic 
leveling-off is going on among the Jews of this 
country. At least 90 percent of them are pro- 
Israel oriented. Central Jewish agencies func- 
tion in the most important areas of Jewish com- 
munity life. In scores of cities there exist all- 
inclusive Jewish bodies which represent the local 
communities before the outside world and co- 
ordinate Jewish collective effort from within. 
The American Jewish Committee still refuses 
to recognize the new reality: it looks at the clock 


JEWIsH FRontn 


and fails to see the passing of time. 

Like all other Jewish organizations, the Com. 
mittee has changed during the fifty years of its 
existence—but not nearly as much, in an organ. 
izational sense, as is generally believed, and not 
always for the better. Its membership now runs 
into the thousands; and the majority are not the | 
offspring of the “representative and high-class 
Jews” of fifty years ago but children of the “riff. 
raff”. To compare the Committee with the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations and 
the B’nai B’rith of today is to realize how strong. 
ly the Committee is still anchored to its mono- | 
polistic organizational conceptions. These con- 
ceptions were harmful in the past; today they 
are also anachronistic. 








Notes on a Visit to Egypt 


by Henry Shoskes 


HE SYNAGOGUE in Ismaila was crowded at 

kabalat shabbat but the Sabbath atmosphere 
of the past that I remembered was gone. They 
told me that most of those present had come to 
say good-by. On Monday a ship was leaving 
Alexandria with more than a thousand Jews. 
Many of them were now in the synagogue here 
for the last time. 


After the congregation had sung “Adon 
Olam,” the shammas called out that the children 
who were to leave Egypt should form a line to 
file past the Holy Ark. The long line of boys 
walked under the outstretched hands of the 
rabbi. He was seated on the bimah and had 
raised his hands to bless them. Each of the chil- 
dren pressed his lips against the doors of the 
Ark and afterwards kissed the rabbi’s hand. I 
noticed that each of them whispered something 
into the Ark as if expressing a wish. On this 
occasion, they let the girls form in line to follow 
the boys. Everybody’s eyes were shining with 
tears and many cheeks were wet. 


Then the young associate rabbi made two an- 
nouncements: the next ship was to leave in two 
weeks but all places were taken; second, the 
Jewish school in Heliopolis (near Cairo) would 
open on Sunday, provided there were enough 
teachers and pupils. (The school did not open 





Henry Shoskes is a frequent contributor to the Yiddish 
press. 





because few children registered and most of the 
teachers had left the country or were about to | 


do so.) 


After the services, I followed the rabbi and 
his associate to the door of the synagogue. Sud- | 
denly a woman all in black blocked our way. 
She fell on her knees before the rabbi and tried 
to kiss his hands. The associate rabbi tried to 
lead her aside but at that she began to talk volu- | 
bly in Arabic. Her eyes were feverish and her | 
deep voice low and guttural. A shammas finally | 
lifted her up and led her away. | 


The associate rabbi translated for me what | 
she had said: “I had a dream ... all Jews will be 
murdered ... they must leave the country! You, 
too, Effendi, leave as soon as possible. They will 
kill you, too!” 


“We are living in a time of panic,” said the 
young rabbi. “No wonder the weaker ones be- 
gin to see visions.” 


In the home of this rabbi, where I was to 
spend the Sabbath, two rooms had already been 
emptied of their furniture. Dishes were piled 
up against the wall as before Passover. The 
rabbi and his family—he has five small children | 
—were getting ready to leave Egypt: for the | 


time being to France, because his wife is a French | 


citizen. 


I asked him: “Why should you, an Egyptian 
citizen, emigrate? You are not being deported.” 
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He answered: “I am responsible for the future 
of five small children.” 


N A HANDSOME, modern building in a suburb 

of Cairo are to be found eight apartments. At 
the entrance to five of these, the doors are sealed 
with a black seal on a piece of linen: a sign that 
the apartments have been sequestrated and the 
occupants deported. 


At the beginning of the Sinai action, rich 
citizens of England and France, mostly Jews, 
and those suspected of Zionism were sent brief 
notes in Arabic—five lines—by which they were 
ordered to leave Egypt at once. So they hurried 
to ships and planes and left behind all they had 
and owned. 


Now it is done otherwise. The citizens of 
“enemy” countries are no longer here. Property 
worth $200 million dollars has been confiscated. 
Now they are turning on the so-called “state- 
less” Jews who are actually Egyptians—some for 
a number of generations. But, because they are 
Jews, the officials have refused to recognize their 
documents, even the birth certificates of grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers. A government 
agent, accompanied by a soldier, comes to the 
richer of these and bluntly asks: ““When are you 
leaving?” The answer is usually: “But we are 
not leaving! We have lived in Egypt for years 
—for generations!” The government agent re- 
plies coldly: “If within three days you do not 
tell us exactly when you are leaving, you go to 
jail.” 

Then the unhappy people go to the officials 
of the Jewish Community, to the International 
Red Cross, and finally to the travel-agencies; 
and they secure passage on a plane or ship. (All 
places on ships have been sold until May and only 
first-class seats are to be had on planes.) They 
try to sell whatever they can; try to store the 
most precious of their possessions with relatives 
or friends, although they know that these, too, 
may be forced to leave in a week or so. The 
government agent comes again. He asks to see 
the plane or steamship tickets. However, if the 
apartment pleases the official, the residents are 
ordered to leave the apartment at once and all 
it contains. The door is then sealed and in the 
meantime the dispossessed must live as best they 
can with relatives or neighbors. Through various 
machinations, the apartment and its furniture 
are then transferred to this or that official; and 
all this takes place without any record or docu- 
ment and the government denies absolutely that 
_ deportations and expropriations are taking 
place. 
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SOUTH SHORE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 
Offices at 
47 WEST SUNRISE HIGHWAY, FREEPORT 
FR 8-6200 


SUNRISE HGWY-WEST OF HICKSVILLE RD. 
Massapequa — PY 9-9500 
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TEN THOUSAND Jews have already left Egypt. >= 
They were allowed to take with them no more HOLIDAY GREETINGS TO 

than twenty Egyptian pounds (worth less than 
forty dollars today). They were stripped of OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS | 
jewelry and other valuables before boarding ship | 
or plane. The Jewish emigrants ask—somewhat | 
naively, it is true—why does not the U.N. estab- * 
lish some sort of institution through which we | 
may be able to transfer at least part of our posses- LACK 
sions? Even Hitler did this in the ’thirties. CKAWANNA | 

1 
There are now about 40,000 Jews, or less, left PANTS MFG. CO. | 
in Egypt. Of these, only 1,200 families have 
Egyptian passports. —— 

; I 

ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee 

Fi one ines anna: eda ve P May This Holiday Season Bring Peace and Happiness To All | I 
1 1ed to § e 
ment the so-called “Iraqi status.” In Iraq, the THE JAMAICA HOSPITAL { 2 
government has recognized that the small num- CHARLES H. VOSBURGH, President | , 
ber of Jews left after the emigration to Israel FRANCIS C. LEUPOLD, Administrator } t 
(about ten per cent) were entitled to receive . 1 
the right to live and do business “‘as Iraqi citi- 89th AVENUE and VAN WYCK EXPRESSWAY 


. . . - ; ; ; ( 
zens of the Jewish faith.” But, during my visit Ee: SO“ a 


to Egypt, the situation in Egypt was altered for 
the worse. 








I was told that when a list of fifteen Egyptians Best Wishes To All 
who were to take the place of deported English- 


men and Frenchmen was submitted to the official EVANS 

in charge of the sequestrated Shell Oil Company, AMITYVILLE DAIRY, Ince. 

he passed over the names of those of Christian © 

or Jewish faith who had been with the company 47 WELLINGTON PLACE AMITYVILLE, L. |. || 


for many years and who—because of their ex- 
perience and ability—led the list, and began with 
the tenth name—a Moslem. Egyptian Jewish | 
lawyers have been dismissed from their posts in WATERBURY PLATING CO. 
the Government and their positions in Moslem 

enterprises. Egyptian Jews, to say nothing of * 
“stateless” Jews, were dismissed from their posi- 114 PORTER STREET 
tions in the enterprises taken over by the Gov- 
ernment—dismissed without even a week’s sever- 
ance pay. If complaints were made to the Gov- 
ernment, the answer invariably was: nothing is 
known of any such procedure. Import licenses 
of Jewish firms—importing has been for many 
years a Jewish specialty in Egypt—have been 
cancelled: this is true of Egyptian Jews as well as EUGENE DIETZGEN. Inc 
of Jews of Italian and other “neutral” national- ; ; 
ities. Sport clubs, and clubs of a social character, 
have excluded Jews from their membership. @ 
Among those excluded are the names of promi- 
nent Egyptian Jews. An order was promulgated 
during my stay that all persons of Jewish faith 
(Egyptian Jews included) are forbidden to hunt 
or fish or own the firearms for hunting. 
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Is it any wonder that all the Jews of Egypt 6 ! 
are greatly troubled—for their own fate and 503 ATLANTIC AVENUE H 
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LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT TO HOLD 
MIDWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE FOR UJA 
AND EMERGENCY RESCUE FUND 


CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD SUNDAY, APRIL 28th, 
AT THE PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sunday, April 28th, 1957, all branches of the 
Labor Zionist Movement—LZOA-Poale Zion, 
Farband, Pioneer Women and Habonim—in 
communities that constitute the Midwest region, 
will be represented at an all-day conference at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Illinois. 


The conference is arranged by the Labor 
Council of the UJA and will be devoted to the 
problems arising out of the present critical 
situation in Israel and the crucial refugee 


problems the Jewish world faces in 1957. 


There are a hundred thousand or more Jews 
on the march again. They are being savagely 
expelled from Egypt, in true Nazi fashion, their 
property confiscated and deprived of citizen- 
ship, reminiscent of the infamous Nurenberg 
laws. A merciless wave of anti-Semitism drives 
tens of thousands of Jews from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, especially from Hungary, and 
additional thousands flee oppression and humili- 
ation from North African lands. Not since the 
days of the Hitler holocaust have the wander- 
ings of Jews reached such staggering propor- 


tions. 


The American Jewish community is deter- 
mined that these Jews can and must be saved 
and should be given a chance for a new and use- 
ful life in freedom. American Jewish leadership 
has therefore decided to raise for the UJA in 
1957 an Emergency Rescue Fund of a hundred 
million dollars, over and above the regular 
UJA budgetary requirements of $105,000,000. 
The Labor Zionist Midwest Conference will 
therefore be called upon to adopt plans and 
evolve methods for the complete mobilization of 


the LZ membership in the various communities 


for these great humanitarian efforts. The Labor 
Zionist Movement has always been in the fore- 
front in all efforts to help Israel and to save 
Jewish lives. Today, more than ever, the mem- 
bers of the Labor Zionist Movement have an 
important and historic role to play in these 


destiny-deciding efforts. 


It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
every branch of the LZOA-Poale Zion, Farband, 
every club of the Pioneer Women and every 
Habonim group in the communities comprising 
the region, plan to participate in the conference 
and designate their 5 delegates each, immedi- 


ately. 


The Labor Zionist organizations of the follow- 
ing communities have been invited and are 


expected to participate at the conference: 


Akron, Canton, Ohio; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Des Moines, 
Towa; Flint, Mich.; Gary, Ind.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Iowa; South Bend, Ind.; Toledo 


and Youngstown, Ohio. 


Prominent personalities of the Zionist world, 
the Labor Zionist Movement and the Jewish 
community of Chicago, will address the con- 
ference. It is the sacred duty cf every Labor 
Zionist Movement branch in those communities 
to be adequately represented at the conference 
in Chicago on Sunday, April 28th, and to parti- 


cipate in this historic rescue operation. 
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THE PARADOX OF MAPAI 
by Misha Louvish 


LL POLITICAL discussion in Israel 
revolves round one expressive- 
sounding word of two syllables: 
Mapai. You pronounce it with a 
strong accent on the second thus: 
*“Ma Pie”, and you can hear it said 
in an astonishing variety of tones 
of devotion, scorn, affection, re- 
spect or loathing, according to the 
character, political viewpoint, or 
social classification of the sayer. 


Mapai stands for “Mifleget Polei 
Eretz Israel”, and its semi-official 
English name is “The Israel Labor 
Party”, but the implied parallel 
with the Labor Party in Britain 
is far from accurate. It is indeed 
a party of the Second Internation- 
al, believing in the peaceful transi- 
tion to a socialist society, but its 
policy, program and methods are 
so different in a number of import- 
ant respects from those of its coun- 
terparts in Britain and Western 
Europe that it can really be defined 
only in terms of the functions it 
fulfills in Israeli life. In fact when 
its unofficial, but nonetheless firm- 
ly established, leader, David Ben- 
Gurion (the office of “leader” does 
not exist in Mapai), recently sub- 
mitted to the Party conference a 
list of programatic points for the 
guidance of the members, the word 
“socialism” was carefully and de- 
liberately omitted. The omission 
gave rise to a vigorous contro- 
versy, in which Ben-Gurion de- 
fended the omission on the grounds 
that the term had been discredited 
by the tyranny of the Soviets and 
the ineffectiveness of the Western 
socialists, and it still remains a 
personal idiosyncracy, but still it 
is symptomatic. 

Before, however, discussing the 
ideology of Mapai, it is worth 
while trying to define its character. 
Its opponents describe it as a con- 
spiracy to share the spoils of office; 
its devotees would compare it 
rather to a religious order dedicated 
to the service, not of a theology 





WPPRG 


but of the nation; the reality js 
too complex for either definition, 
In the first place, Mapai is more 
than a political party, for its ob. 
jective is wider than the conquest 
of political power. The party has 
it is true, dominated all govern- 
ments formed in Israel since the 
establishment of the State—as well | 
as the Jewish Agency and the | 
National Council of Palestine Jews | 
in pre-State days—and the main. | 
tenance of that position is still its 
central tactical purpose. But almost 
equally important is the safeguard. 
ing of its standing in the Hista- | 
drut, the General Federation of | 
Jewish Labor. 
; 





Taner 


While in most other countries | 
labor federations, if they are in| 
politics at all, support a particular | 
political party, or particular candi- | 
dates whose policy or background | 
they approve, politics in Israel are | 
well inside the Histadrut. Its con- | 
trolling bodies are appointed by 2 | 
convention elected on a political 
basis, and all its organs are consti- 
tuted in strict proportion to the 
votes obtained by each party-slate. | 
Ever since the Histadrut was | 
founded over thirty-five years ago, | 
Mapai has been in the majority, 
and of course this means a great 
deal more than having the domi- 
nant say in wage-policy. It involves | 
the control of a vast network of 
economic enterprises, social serv- 
ices, labor exchanges, financial in- 
stitutions, agricultural-settlement 
organizations and the like, whose 
influence reaches out into almost 
every sphere of the national life. 

At the same time, though the 
World Zionist Organization has 
lost much of its importance since 
the rise of the State, Mapai, with 
its associated parties in the Dias- 
pora, must work hard to preserve 
its position in the Zionist Congres 
and the Zionist Executive, where 
it shares power rather more equally 
with the General Zionists and | 
other parties. If we add the strug- 
gle to obtain control in the local | 
authorities, the great majority of | 
which are headed by Mapai repre- 
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sentatives, we see that Mapai is 
much more than an organization 
for seizing and holding the reins 
of government. 

But this is not the whole story. 
The problem which faces Mapai’s 
leaders in the various spheres of the 
party’s interests is not simply to 
secure the election of the right 
people at the top, but to find reli- 
able men and women to do the 
work at a wide range of adminis- 
trative levels. This is very much 
more than just a question of “jobs 
for the boys” or distributing the 
spoils. Here we come up against 
one of the central facts of Israel 
life, the creative nature of the 
work that has to be done in almost 
every field. 

I use the word “creative” with 
no emotional connotation. What 
has to be done in Israel’s govern- 
ment service, local administration, 
trade-union activity and the like, 
is not simply to capture and run an 
existing machine, but all the time 
to build up something which was 
not there before. Here the civil 
service mentality will not fill the 
bill. It is not enough simply to be 
loyal in carrying out orders. In 
running a government or labor 
economic enterprise, in developing 
labor settlements, and in a host of 
other tasks, not only the men at 
the top, but a large number of 
those who do the day-to-day work, 
must be imbued with a common 
outlook, if the policy directives are 
to be translated into the language 
of reality. Not only the generals, 
but at least the senior officers and 
the subalterns have creative func- 
tions to fulfill, and the spirit in 
which they do the job will have a 
considerable influence on the 
results, 


In the Civil Service, all positions 
are advertised and filled under 
the supervision of public com- 
mittees, and generally go to the 
best qualified candidate, irrespec- 
tive of party, but the strong hold 
which Mapai has on those sections 
of the population from which 
Government officials are recruited 
ensure a sufficient leavening of 
people loyal to its fundamental 
purposes, without any definite pol- 
icy of pushing Party members into 
the key jobs. 
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Naturally, the reality is far 
from measuring up to the ideal. 
There are job seekers who join the 
Party in order to further their 
careers, or, to use the half-Yiddish 
term coined by the Party’s oppo- 
nents, there are “hkedai’niks’’ as well 
as true Mapai’niks, i.e. those who 
become members because it is 
“worthwhile”. 


LL THIS, however, is only at 

bottom a question of machin- 
ery—the tactics of securing and 
maintaining power in a developing 
community. The goals for which 
power is sought are just as distinc- 
tive as the methods. Mapai’s prob- 
lem is not simply to capture an 
existing machine and transform it 
into the servant of a predeter- 
mined policy, or to secure privi- 
leges for a particular section or 
class. Its aim is to build a nation 
and a socialist society from the 
foundations up. It has to make 
the bricks before it can erect the 
building, and it must find the 
straw before it can make the 
bricks. Its materials are an un- 
derdeveloped country and an as- 
semblage of individuals from 
many different lands, speaking a 
variety of tongues, brought up 
under many different social sys- 
tems. In the great majority of 
cases they are completely un- 
trained for the functions they 
must fulfill in Israel, and that ap- 
plies not only to vocational skills, 
but to the social habits required 
to run a modern democracy. In 
the agricultural settlement, in the 
trade-union branch, in the local 
works committee, and in a whole 
host of other cells of a society in 
the making, they have to be 
trained to carry out duties of 
which they had no conception in 
the countries from which they 
came. Moreover, they have to fit 
into types of social organization 
which are not exactly duplicated 
in any other country. 


One aspect of this is summed up 
in Ben-Gurion’s distinction be- 
tween the Party and the trade 
union. In the latter, he says, it 
is legitimate for the individual 
worker to make demands on so- 
ciety, to press for better wages 
and conditions, to expect the or- 
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ganization to supply him with 
benefits and social services. As a 
Party member, on the other hand, 
he must make demands first of all 
on himself. The purpose of the 
Party is not to serve its members, 
but to serve the interests and goals 
of the nation and of the workers 
as a whole. 

Mapai has consistently given the 
needs of the nation priority over 
those of the working-class, and 
this has often given rise to conflicts 
which only its distinctive charac- 
ter has enabled it to surmount, 
though they cannot be said to have 
been completely resolved. The so- 
cialist, for example, on principle 
prefers public to private enterprise, 
but the first need of Israel today 
is to develop its economy, to build 
more factories and exploit more of 
its natural resources, and whether 
this is done by private capitalists 
or by social enterprise is of less 
importance than the need for it 
to be done somehow, by anyone 
willing to do the job, and on the 
largest possible scale. Hence we 
find a socialist-dominated govern- 
ment offering special inducements 
to foreign investors, a socialist-run 
concern like Solel Boneh going into 
partnership with private capital, 
and a socialist Minister of Finance 
declaring his willingness to sell 
government-developed industries 
to anyone willing to buy them, so 
that the money can be used for 
further development. 


Again, all socialist movements 
aim at raising the workers’ stand- 
ard of living and putting pressure 
on employers for higher wages. In 
Israel, however, general wage in- 
creases without a simultaneous rise 
in production involve a serious 
danger of inflation. While the 
British Trade Unions can refuse to 
respond to a government call for 
Wage restraint, placing the respon- 
sibility for the results on govern- 
ment policy, the Israel labor move- 
ment cannot pass the buck in this 
way. Here the Party is responsible 
for both the government and the 
trade union. The struggle for 
higher wages is therefore fought 
out, not between employers and 
employed, or between government 
and labor, but inside the ranks of 
Mapai, with the left-wing parties 
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standing on the side-lines and 
threatening to reap the electoral 
benefits of defending the worker’s 
short-term interests. 


THE WAGE question is only one 
example of the outstanding fea- 
ture of Mapai’s position in Israel’s 
political life: its inescapable re- 
sponsibility for the fate of the 
country. For a period of a quar- 
ter of a century it has been by far 
the largest party, though it has 
never been able to gain the confi- 
dence of a majority of the electors. 
In the last elections it gained 
slightly less than a third of the 
votes, and its strength has re- 
mained stable at rather more than 
this percentage ever since its foun- 
dation. At the same time, its op- 
ponents have been so inexorably 
split between middle-class, religi- 
ous and left-wing parties that none 
of its rivals has ever had as much 
as a half of its representation in 
the Knesset or its predecessors. 


This is the basis for the twin 
fundamental facts of Israel’s po- 
litical set-up: Mapai cannot assume 
the responsibility for government 
without forming a coalition with 
other parties, but, on the other 
hand, no government can be 
formed without Mapai. It cannot 
therefore take refuge from com- 
plex and awkward realities in the 
comfortable haven of opposition; 
it has to think through and fight 
out the contradictions between 
ideals and realities, between the 
desirable and the possible, since 
there is no one else to whom it 
can hand over the reins. 


Hence Mapai cannot by its very 
nature be a monolithic party. Not 
only is its membership varied in 
the extreme—ranging from the 
unskilled new immigrant laborer 
or inexperienced settler on the 
land to the salaried manager re- 
sponsible for a large government 
department or a huge industrial 
enterprise—but each group and 
each individual is faced with the 
inescapable necessity of resolving 
the inescapable conflicts between 
sectional or selfish interests and 
the national good. 


The natural way out of this dif- 
ficulty is the imposition of the 
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R authority of the leadership on the 
50 members. When the Party was 
small, this was not too difficult to 
do. In the old days, there was 
INA seldom 2 vote at party conferences. 
\ There was a lengthy discussion, in 
‘ which all the complaints were aired 
I, 2,3 and all the different points of view 
located expressed, and then there was a 
summing-up by a leader with great 
moral authority, like the late Berl 
Katznelson. Almost always that 
canky) was enough. Today, however, 
month | when the Party has about a hun- 
ill 6B deed and fifty thousand on its 
books, this will no longer do. The 
ration | demand for the democratization of 
Party life has grown too insistent 
I, ay | to be stilled. 





sial or 


factu-} The last convention did, in 
fact, see a considerable advance in 
this direction. The old system of 
electing delegates on the basis of 
long lists representing large city 
branches was replaced by splitting 
up the Party electorate into small 
_local constituencies. As a result, 
the delegates included a high pro- 
portion of new immigrants and 
| | young people, and there were live- 
ly discussions and voting in which 
the floor on several occasions de- 
| feated the platform. The rank 
and file gained a much stronger 
| representation on the Central 
- Council, which will have to make 
the practical decisions in the in- 
| terval before the next convention, 
' and procedure was adopted to en- 
NF sure the calling of a new conven- 
| tion once in two years, instead of 
_ at intervals of six or seven years 
or more, as heretofore. One of 
the party’s most respected younger 
vel personalities, Dr. Giora Josephthal, 
_ was induced to accept the office of 
General Secretary, and much is 
hoped of him. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF 
JOSEPH 


*. . . and the Law is the light 
that lighteth every man... 
that man that knoweth the 
Law of the Lord shall be hon- 
oured, and shall be no stranger 
withersoever he goeth.. .” 

From The Testament of 

Twelve Patriarchs 





HERE Is something extraordinary 

in the little-known work called 
by modern scholars “The Testa- 
ment of Joseph.” It was neither 
Christianity nor the Judaism of 
the Essenes, we find, but the 
Hasmonean Judaism of a fighting 
and successful nation that pro- 
claimed a revolutionary concep- 
tion of forgiveness and the broth- 
erhood of nations. 

The reappearance in Western 
civilization of the “Testament of 
Twelve Patriarchs”’ (of which 
“The Testament of Joseph” is a 
part) was due to the efforts of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosse- 
teste, who in the 13th century 
procured from Greece the manu- 
script of this book now in the 
library of Cambridge University. 
Condemned by the Church in the 
Sth century, rejected as an early 
Christian forgery during the Re- 
formation, it was not until the end 
of the 19th century that the book 
was accepted as significant and 
important. 

Due to research of Kaufmann 
Kohler, R. H. Charles and others, 
it has been finally proved that in 
spite of loose translation and tex- 
tual variations, though the work 
has come down to us in Greek, the 
original was written in a good, 
idiomatic Hebrew. Hebrew con- 
structions and idiomatic expres- 
sions have been discovered on al- 
most every page. Thus, many 
expressions which before made no 
sense were explained. 

Since the apocalyptic parts of 
the book and its many historical 
references indicate that its compo- 
sition was in the times of a high- 
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priest of the house of Levi, who 
was also a civil ruler and a great 
warrior, @ unique combination 
found in John Hyrcanus, the date 
of the Hebrew original was not 
dificult to determine. The “Tes- 
tament”, however, must have been 
written before John’s breach with 
the Pharisees (109 B.C.). Some 
parts of the Testament, in particu- 
lar the Testament of Judah, parts 
of which are to be found in Mid- 
rash Wajjissau, indicate that the 
book might have been based on 
earlier versions, reinterpreted in 
the light of a new political situ- 
ation. 

While the “Book of Jubilees” 
and Josephus merely retell the 
| Biblical version of Joseph’s story, 
the “Testament of Joseph” shows 
that in spite of the precarious con- 
ditions of the times, the Judaism of 
the Second Century B.C.E. pos- 
sessed a most noble view on the 
subject of forgiveness. 

The story begins when Joseph 
is about to die and calls his sons 
and brethren together and appeals 
to them not to go astray but to 
| persevere in obeying the word of 
God. He tells them his own story, 
how he has seen in his life envy 
and death, but he bears witness to 
God’s power: 

“, «+ They let me down into a 
pit, and He brought me up 
again, 

I was sold into slavery, and the 
Lord of All made me free... 

I was taken into captivity, and 
His strong hand succored me, 

I was beset with hunger—and 
the Lord himself nourished 


me. 

I was alone—and God com- 
forted me, 

I was sick—and the Lord visited 
me, 


I was in prison, and my Lord 
showed favor unto me: 
In bonds, and the Most High 
released me, 
Slandered and He pleaded my 
cause, 
Bitterly spoken against, and He 
delivered me, 
Envied by my fellow slaves, and 
He exalted me...” 
Potiphar’s wife is not the pleas- 
ure-seeking, spiteful woman of the 
Biblical story. She is a proud, well- 
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bred Egyptian noblewoman who 
immediately perceived all the hid- 
den qualities of her foreign slave. 
She fell in love with this extra- 
ordinary man, because she found 
him nobler and more gifted than 
all the others. Unable to dominate 
this slave, she lost her head and 
put him to a cruel test. Joseph, 
already hurt by his brothers’ con- 
duct, preferred punishment to a 
just defence. He thus made her 
suffer, too; but, while both suf- 
fered, he had the advantage of his 
faith. 

In prison Joseph remained calm. 
He persisted in hiding his identity. 
He refused to break down under 
Potiphar’s questioning. He re- 
fused to admit that he was once a 
free man and the son of a mighty 
ruler because he did not want to 
put his brothers to shame. He 
loved them still in spite of all that 
had happened. Later, when he had 
risen to power, it is said: 

“For God delighteth in the 
unity of brethren and in the 
purpose of the heart that takes 
pleasure in love. And he did not 
exalt himself among them in 
arrogance of his worldly glory, 
but was among them as one of 
the least. And their children 
were his children, and their life 
was his life, and their suffering 
was his suffering and all their 
sickness was his infirmity .. .” 


In the apocalyptic vision which 
closes the book we see that Joseph, 
after the death of Jacob, is Israel 
and his brothers who wronged him 
are the other nations, strangers and 
yet his kin—the children of One 
God. They gather about Joseph, 
as the other nations shall gather 
around Israel, not only to be for- 
given for what they did to him 
but to be welcomed by him to the 
common task of creating a better 
world. It is here that we perceive 
a conception of the Messianic 
Kingdom of the future. 

This message from the reign of 
John Hyrcanus, from the times of 
the Maccabean warriors, shows 
that hardly had the persistent and 
heroic efforts of the brave fighters 
of the Second Commonwealth 
brought some peace to the area 
than the Jews longed for a new 
and better era—an era based on 
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elove of God and all their fellow 

In such apocryphal writ- 
s, as well as in the Bible, we 
ognize the ancient glory of 
acl. 
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ALEXANDER ZVIELY 


ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES 
IN GALILEE 


He arE beginning to have a 
fairly clear picture of the syna- 
gues that were built in Gali- 
» The Mosaic commandment, 
ou shall not make unto thee 
graven image nor any manner 
f likeness,” etc., militated against 
he decoration of private and pub- 
buildings. Later, under Hellen- 
ic influence, so the Jerusalem 
almud tells us, Rabbi Abun gave 
emission for the use of pictures 
f living creatures to ornament the 
oor and walls of synagogues—a 
cision that was afterwards much 
iscussed and questioned. 
| The institution of the synagogue 
elf can be traced back to the 
hird century B.C.E., as a result 
yf archaeologists uncovering a 
nagogue in Egypt; but it is 
ought that synagogues existed 
Palestine even earlier. The earl- 
st trace was discovered there in 
920: an inscription in Jerusalem 
eading, ““Theodotus, son of Vet- 
enus, priest and chief of the syna- 
Bogue.” 
Synagogues were originally 
rooms in private houses where 
members of the community as- 
embled for divine service. Only 
ater was a special building sect 
apart as a synagogue—but rather 
as a meeting-place for the com- 
tunity than a house of worship. 
So far we have found no trace of 
hese early community buildings; 
archaeology has revealed until now 
only buildings of a later period— 
all of them in the form of a basilica 
ith a nave, two rows of columns, 
and an aisle at each side. They 
were, without exception, orien- 
ated from north to south, in the 
airection of Jerusalem where the 
Holy Temple once stood. 
There was great activity in syna- 
bogue building in the second and 
td centuries of the Christian 
ra, after the Jewish revolts against 
ome, and again from the fourth 
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secular elements are to be foy = n 
‘ Byzantu 
These synagogues influenced t stain 
marked degree the architec Fanins 
structure and interiors of the fj In th 
Christian churches. M 
on Mou! 
The most beautiful synagoph gxth c 
found is in Syria—in Dura Eung probably 
pos. Here a large Jewish comm synagog 
ity flourished during the first caf birds, a 
turies of the Christian era. TW other he 
synagogue was excavated in I In Y: 
by an expedition sponsored by Yi reth, a 
University and the French Acdf yncover 
emy of Letters. It contains wif then ne’ 
executed murals of Biblical ston pols of 
from the Patriarchs to Kit now rer 
Solomon. of Mana 
Certainly the most impos ter only 
synagogue found in Israel is th In an 
of Kfar Nahum, better know Kfar K: 
under the name of Capernawp the Nev 
Excavations were carried out hep ciscan cl 
in 1905 and 1926 by the Fruf of the 
ciscan Fathers who own the s@ floor of 
and who partly restored the wf mosaic 
built structure. Its main half tion in 
25 meters long and is richly dec the syn: 
ated with carved-stone ornameg The 
The walls were probably cover} possesses 
with painted frescos similar § of a gr 
those of the contemporary Dug second 
Europos synagogue. We find hi were in 
a strong Hellenistic influence lisif this anc 
ed with Jewish agricultural moti} excavatic 
like the oil jug, the pomegran® an ancie: 
and the grape, as well as Grip found, o 
and Aramaic inscriptions. Ab The f 
five kilometers away stood & was discc 
synagogue of Chorazin, built ® ologists s 
basalt and also beautifully des times, T 
rated. The fact that two %% can stil] 
magnificent synagogues have b® saic floor 
found near each other would ini a symbol 
cate that once a rich and num seyen-br. 
ous population must have dv presentec 
there. dence th 
In Kibbutz Beth Alpha, in & used as a 
course of building operations, "§ These | 
ruins of a synagogue from % the anci 
sixth century were uncovered § and still 
1928. Its main object of interest other cas 
the large mosaic floor executed} and refe 
local artisans. The center 15% stance < 
cupied by the stylized imag? Jerusalen 
the sunrise (a Greek heathen sj once an 
bol); there are also the conste# called in 
tions of the four seasons; and p& of the 4( 






tures of the Ark and of Abraha 








eCil scrifice. Greek and Aramaic in- 
scriptions are in the floor telling 
ys that the synagogue was built in 
#520 C.E., in the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperor Justinus, by a 
certain Marianos and his son 
Chanina. 

In the Druse village of Esfiye, 
on Mount Carmel, a mosaic of the 
gxth century has been found, 
probably the floor of an ancient 
synagogue. In this mosaic, vines, 
birds, a Wheel of Fortune and 
other heathen symbols are depicted. 

In Yania, south-west of Naza- 
reth, a synagogue mosaic has been 
uncovered containing motifs until 
then new to archaeologists—sym- 
bols of the Twelve Tribes. What 
now remains are those of the tribes 
of Manasseh and Ephraim, the lat- 
ter only a fragmentary inscription. 

In another Galilean village, in 
Kfar Kanna, famous because of 
the New Testament story, a Fran- 
ciscan church is built over the site 
of the ancient synagogue. The 
floor of this church contains a 
mosaic with an Aramaic inscrip- 
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hall ® tion in memory of the donor of 
r den the synagogue. 

amen The famous town of Meron 
covert possesses the considerable remains 
ilar @ of a great synagogue from the 
y Dug second century. Many legends 
nd hee were in later times woven around 
ce lini this ancient edifice. During the 
motig excavation work in Beth Shearim 
gran} an ancient synagogue was likewise 
Grif found, of imposing measurements. 
Abi The first Samaritan synagogue 
od t was discovered in Shalbit. Archae- 
uilt § ologists say it was rebuilt in Islamic 
y deo times. The original building-lines 
o Su can still be determined and a mo- 





saic floor has been uncovered; in it 
asymbolic Mount Gerisim and two 
seven-branched menorahs are re- 
presented. This is the first evi- 
dence that the menorah was also 
# used as a Samaritan symbol. 









ns,"§ These are only some examples of 
m the ancient synagogues found— 
red # and still being found. There are 
erestf other cases in which merely legends 
ted! and references remain as, for in- 





stance concerning Bittir, near 
Jerusalem, (now in enemy hands), 
Once an extensive town: it was 
called in the Talmud, “the city 
fof the 400 synagogues.” 

HANNAH PETOR 
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REPORT FROM 
GREENLAND 


“"YYou won’ find any Jews in 

Greenland . . .” said those of 
my friends and colleagues who 
knew of my passion for meeting 
Jews everywhere. 

For eight days I traveled from 
Copenhagen to Greenland, and 
then another three days to the 
settlement of Egedesminde. It has a 
population of 1200. By Greenland 
standards, this is a fairly large 
town. After driving away some 
of the half-savage Eskimo dogs, 
and having completed the more or 
less obligatory tour of several 
model schools, I was ready to in- 
spect the hospital. The friendly 
Danish doctor took me around the 
various departments. Finally we 


* reached the children’s section. The 


inmates were a mixture of Mon- 
golian types with slanting eyes and 
blond, fair-skinned babies that 
showed their partly Danish parent- 
age. 

With some surprise, I noticed 
the nurse whose features showed 
neither Danish nor Greenland 
characteristics. The doctor intro- 
duced her: “Miss Rita Sheftelo- 
vitch from Copenhagen.” 

Sheftelovitch hardly sounds 
Danish. Moreover, Miss Sheftelo- 
vitch regarded my wife and me 
with the same curiosity with 
which we looked at her. 

In the afternoon we met again, 
since one inevitably meets every- 
one at least two or three times a 
day in Egedesminde. Without fur- 
ther ado, Rita now enquired in 
English whether by any chance we 
happened to be co-religionists. 

Her own story was quickly told. 
Both her parents came from Russia 
but long since became naturalized 
Danish citizens. Orthodox Jewish 
customs were maintained in her 
family, and Rita joined a Zionist 
youth movement at an early age. 
Her ultimate goal remains Israel 
where she plans to work in the 
Wizo children’s home. 

Prior to that, however, the 
young nurse, on completing her 
training, wanted to gain some 
practical experience in a primitive 
place, far removed from the abun- 
dance and civilization of Denmark. 
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That is why she chose Egedes- 
minde. She was, of course, further 
ALS motivated by a desire for adven- 
ture, and, like all young people in 
Denmark, by the wish to get to 
know Greenland with its midnight 
sun and its icebergs. Both of these 
++ Beichts she enjoyed to the full. At 
1 Whe same time, she was bravely 
determined to ignore the reverse 
Bside of the picture—the darkness 
Mand freezing cold of the winter 
when Egedesminde is cut off from 
the world and when there is no 
__}) postal connection and no means of 
transport other than dog-sleighs. 
We had tea in Rita’s comfortable 
© oom and were treated to a can of 
pineapple. In the Greenland of to- 
Sday, even luxuries of this kind 
leq may be had. 

| When we left Egedesminde, Rita 
US came to the boat to say good-by. 
It was not the time of Passover, 
ET Pbut we nevertheless parted with 
the old Jewish phrase: ““And next 

_~ J year in Jerusalem!” 


E, 


NPNA 


(Tue capitaL of Greenland is 
' Godthaab, which boasts a popu- 
lation of 2,000. This is where the 
Landsrad (Diet) meets for a 
‘month each year, presided over by 
»the Danish governor. All the other 
members are Greenlanders. When 
s1 was there, an elderly gentleman 
pwith sideburns acted as interpreter. 
"His Danish was as flawless as his 
‘Greenlandic. 
~~, When we met him subsequently 
—pwe learned that his name was 
"Joergen Chemnitz. His grand- 
Mather was a Polish Jew who had 
‘come to Germany and proceeded 
to Copenhagen where he joined the 
icrew of a ship sailing for Green- 
Jand and finally landed there after 
_—/a voyage of six weeks. The climate 
pparently did not agree with him, 
or Grandfather Chemnitz was 
aken sick with pneumonia. Hos- 
pitals were unknown in Greenland 
t that time and he was taken 
te of by a Greenlandic family. 
When the ship returned next 
lummer—even the south of Green- 
¢ find had no winter traffic at that 
plaitime—the ex-helmsman pleaded 
N. #0r permission to stay. As happens 
often, he had fallen in love with 
is nurse, a native Greenlander. He 
a released from his obligations, 
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CORDIAL PASSOVER GREETINGS 


May the blessings of Peace and Happiness abound for 


makers of 


Kraft Mayonnaise ¢ 


Jewish people everywhere during this Passover Season! 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


Miracle and 


Kraft French Dressings * Kraft Oil and Mustard Products 
¢ Parkay Margarine (Milchig) ¢ Kraft Caramels 


°, 
oo? 


PoctectectectectectectectectectestecMasPncens%ec%ec% 2, 
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These products are certified Kosher by Rabbis J. M. Charlop and S. Reichman 


The World’s Favorite Cheeses are Made or Imported by KRAFT! 


PoctecPectectectectectes®, Postestestetectestectectestectestectactectest 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


from 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING CO. 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND 

















SMILEN BROS. 


EXTENDS BEST WISHES 
FOR A VERY HAPPY 
HOLIDAY TO THEIR MANY 
FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 
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YOU ARE NEVER TOO OLD 


FOR A SALYATION ARMY ANNUITY 









Don’t let your age deter you from participating 
in this gift-with-income plan. In fact the older 
you are, the higher your income will be. 





The idea is simple: you make a gift ($100 or 
more) to The Salvation Army for an annuity. 
Thereafter you will receive a definite, pre-arranged income as long 
as you live. Afterwards the residue of your gift goes in your name 
to help mankind through The Salvation Army Service Program. 


Besides the income there are other advantages—certain tax 
exemptions and, for safety, supervision of New York State Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Survivorship agreements, too, if desired. 





Write for booklet F. [He SALVATION ARMY 


I0 WT ith St. New Y MN Y 

































GREETINGS . . . Shop and Save More at 


McCRORY’S 


5-10 & 25c Stores 














Sincere Holiday Wishes 
69th STREET BROOKLYN 
FERRY CORP. 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Harry C. SHANKs, President 











Compliments of ... 


FOURTH FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of New York 


1355 FIRST AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











MODERN NURSING HOME 
Holbrook Manor (Kosher) Holbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
7 acres of Pinewood Grounds 


SENILE - AGED 


Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardened Arteries) 


Physician in Charge O. L. Friepman, M.D. — N. Y. Office GR 5-4875 
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and soon after married the ai and a 
who had saved his life. Chemnis Hebrew 
became the manager of a gp, ppople f 
store belonging to the Royal Day, that he 
ish Greenland Trade. His granq,| religion. 
son is active in the political life full sup 
Greenland and took a leading pa) Chie . 
in the commission which prepara bush, in 
numerous reforms in the countr,| Since tha 
A nephew is the first native clergy.| door of 
man with academic training, | the insc 
None of them belong to th Friday a 
Jewish faith any more. On For a 
other hand, there is no mem, t0ok the 
of the Chemnitz family who is ng, Scientist. 
proud of his Jewish origin and dog) ferred, L 
not take pleasure in recounting and Wot 
his family history. departme 
yan is n 
T THE 76th degree of Latitug| tion with 
lies Thule, the most northerh of 15. 1 
NATO base in the world. Foy, attended 
hours after leaving the base gl Jewish 
Sonderstrémfjord in Southen| Head of 
Greenland in one of the comfort! Danish li 
able MATS planes, we landed here the whol 
literally at the end of the worl enmar| 
Thule, until 1953 a primitin) 7 
: ' and fruit 
Eskimo village, represents today h M: 
tremendous technical achievement Che 
; en 21 
Surrounded by icebergs and «- lewis ° 
posed to the threats of an inhospit- 
able climate, it has been trans. 
formed into a modern town equip- 
ped with all the devices of modem Hashanal 
technique, and immune even t at. 
an occasional hurricane. Thuk'! rl 
own radio and TV stations wer Aiisaiad 
pointed out to us with speci 
pride. 
We had occasion to hear th 
weekly report given by the Con: 53 Jer 
mandant and were not a litt 











the tradi 


| assembly 


Levitan, 
Force, wv 


i . _ but a to 
surprised when he mentioned th h 
significance of the Jewish holiday the servi 

” been flor 


of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip. hide 
pur, pointing out that servic ener 
would be held in the assembly-hal a ti 
of the base. Every Jew would bi Sills « 


off-duty at those times. At ou 





request, the Information Office A 

arranged a meeting with the actin 

field-rabbi, Lt. Maurice Burk, fe 0: 

that very day. | JO) 
In the handsomely furnisht 

rooms of the officers’ club, Lt. But PI 

told us the story of the worlli 

northernmost minyan. The Amet 

can army encourages religious Ye 

tivities. However, it was a not) 

Jew who founded the first Jews as 

community in Thule—Captai 





Robert Holt, a student of theolog} L__ 
| 





AppiL, 1957 


»NTIR} 


4 Christian Scientist. His 
ve Scey was excellent, and many 
al ppople probably did not realize 
1 Dap,t that he belonged to a different 
call religion. Holt’s efforts received the 
life full support of the Protestant 
ag an Chief Chaplain, Graydon E. Ter- 
repare| bush, in charge of religious affairs. 
yuntry | since that time, the calendar at the 
clergy. door of the assembly center bears 
g. | the inscription: “‘Jewish service 

to th Friday at 7 P.M.” 
Yn th Fora brief spell, a Jewish flyer 
nembe took the place of the Christian 
> is no Scientist. When he, too, was trans- 
ad dos) ferred, Lt. Burk (who is a lawyer 
Jand works in the Army’s legal 
department) took over. The min- 
yan is NOW a permanent institu- 
atitug! ion with an average participation 
‘of 15. The seder, incidentally, was 
attended by high-ranking non- 
ase q| Jewish officers, among them the 
uthen| Head of Religious Affairs and the 
mfor.| Danish liaison officer. (Thule, like 
d her, the whole of Greenland, belongs to 
|Denmark). The army provided 
the wine, eggs, meat, vegetables, 
and fruit. The “‘gefillte fish”, soup 
sail with Matzo dumplings, Matzot, 
ries Chren and Charoses, sent by the 
wee Jewish Welfare Board, completed 

mend the traditional meal. 

pie 4 I was able to attend the Rosh 
me Hashanah services, held in Thule’s 
a x assembly -hall. It had been decor- 
“hulk ated in a manner worthy of the 
- ere Occasion. The moving sermon was 
sill delivered by Capt. Kalman G. 
Levitan, field rabbi of the Air 
oe Force, who had been flown out 

Com: specially from New York. 
lth, 2 Jews are registered at Thule, 
d th but a total of 68 participated in 
i Pi the services. The additional 15 had 
oe been flown over from the base at 
... Sonderstrémfjord and had been 
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PASSOVER 


GREETINGS. 
TO 
finickerbocker 


New York’s Famous Beer 




































arvices —. : 
y-hal given eight days’ leave, to enable 
iid ‘Hem to attend the Yom Kippur 
<n services also. 
SEhice ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 
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re NORTHSIDE 
orld’ PHARMACY, Inc. 
met DR. L. M. ROBERTS 
is at’ Your North Side Druggist 

non ~ 
lewid 3465 PEACHTREE ROAD, N. E. 
apt Atlanta, Ga. 
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WASHINGTON HEIGHTS FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


1390 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 275 WEST 23\st STREET 
Cor. 180th Street West of Broadway 


371 EAST 149th STREET e Near 3rd Avenue * NEW YORK CITY 
® 


FLOYD CRAMER, President 

















Sincere Holiday Wishes 


FEDERAL BOILER COMPANY 
Midland Park, N. J. 


Sincere Holiday Greetings .. . 
E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


Call DREW to KEEP CLEAN — Detergents - Cleaners - Soaps - Bleaches 


e 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-2800 New York 10, N. Y. 


JewisH FRony 





LAWRENCE- 
CEDARHURST | 
FEDERAL SAVINGS. 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


125 CEDARHURST AVENUE | 
Cedarhurst, L. |., N. Y. 








RHinelander 4-8444 
ACTIVE AUTOMO 


Speedometers, Motor Tune Up, 
Electricians, Wipers, Motors 
Generators, Carburetors 
Pennsylvania Oil q 
1043 York Ave., New York 21, N.Y 
Corner 75th Street : 











THOMPSON REFRIGERATION 


2485 AMERICAN AVENUE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
L. B. 401560 L. B. 405150 


Commercial and Industrial Refrigeration Contractors 








FEENEY'S LIQUOR STORE 


217 GARFIELD PLACE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MAin 2-7947 


ACCURATE SERVICE. 
SPECIALISTS 


American and Foreign Auto's-Boat | 


670 ACADEMY STREET 
at 205th St. Broadway LO 9.9; 
Established 1910 

















DOMINION ELECTRIC 


120 ELM STREET MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DR. P. L. SALZBERG 
@ 


80 HANSON PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















DAVID K. TUTTLE & CO., INC. 
INSURANCE 


161 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MAin 4-5712 


Passover Greetings from 


THE CAKE MASTERS | 
4 | 


on Broadway - 99th - 85th - 77th Sts) 
120 West 72nd Street 
138th Street & Queens Blvd. — 











LOWEN’S BAKERY § 
° 
311 ROGERS AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“OUR HOPES AND PRAYERS 
FOR A JOYOUS PASSOVER 
TO ALL ISRAEL AND TO OUR 
CHAVERIM WHEREVER THEY ARE." 
& 


Chaver & Chavera S. M. Schmidt 











WABASH 
Life Insurance Co. 
e 
2929 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





BUTCHER Mr. and Mrs. 


WORKERS J. Edward Saltzman 


UNION of HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
° a 








EMPIRE VEAL 
& LAMB CORP. 
451 Westchester Avenue 
Bronx, N. Y. MO 5-6600 





NEW YORK 108 West 43rd St. New York City 














DR. JOSEPH E. FREDDY’S 
CONSTANTINE ° 


340 EAST 118th STREET ROUTE 9-W 
New York City Fort Montgomery, N. Y. 




















DR. ISAAC GROSSMAN 


297 EAST 10th STREET 
New York City 








| 














